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“If a writer be conscious that to gain a reception for his favourite doctrine he must 
combat with certain elements of opposition, in the taste, or the pride, or the indo- 
lence of those whom he is addressing, this will only serve to make him the more 
importunate. There is a difference between such truths as are merely of a speculative 
nature and such as are allied with practice and moral feeling. With the former ali 
repetition may be often superfluous ; with the iatter it may just be by earnest repeti- 
tion, that their influence comes to be thoroughly established over the mind of an 
inquirer."—CHALMERS. 





DISCUSSION ON THE BANK CHARTER—THE 
CURRENCY, 

On Monday night Sir Robert Peel again submitted to Parlia- 
ment the resolutions on which he proposes to found the renewal 
of the Bank Charter, and to regulate the currency generally, for 
the purpose of their being discussed. In doing so he entered in- 
to a further explanation of several points of his last speech, and 
announced some modifications of his plan as then expounded. 

In his first speech he proposed that the Bank might, with the 
consent of three members of the Government, increase its issues 
on securities beyond the 14,000,000/. to which by this act he pro- 
poses it shall be limited. His proposition now is, that this shall 
only be done upon “‘ application being made to the executive Go- 
vernment, and permission given by her Majesty in council, such 
permission to be published immediately afterwards in the Lon- 
don Gazette.” The Minister has also defined more explicitly the 
circumstances under which such increase of issues on securities 
shall take place. He does not, however, intend absolutely to 
limit the power to the cases he mentions, but only to recite in 
the preamble to the bill ‘‘ what are the grounds which, in the 
opinion of Parliament, will justify an increased issue of the Bank 
on securities :—these are, the failure of a country bank, the volun- 
tary withdrawal of a country bank of its issues, or an undertak- 
ing of a country bank to abolish its own circulation upon the con- 
dition of issuing Bank of England notes. The recital of this in 
the preamble will show the intentions of Parliament.”’ lf the in- 
tention of the legislature is clear, why should this power not be 
as clearly confined to these given circumstances? Why should 
the clauses of the act itself not correspond with the expressed 
principles laid down in the preamble, and the power of the Bank 
and the Executive strictly confined to the cases specified? If 
doing so would by possibility expose them to inconvenience, is 
there not at least as much danger of the power being abused by 
being left open ? 

In our Number of the 11th instant we pointed out a difficulty 
which would arise in carrying out the intention of the Minister 
in securing to the State the profit on the issues which the Bank 
may be called upon to make, in order to replace those which 
other banks might discontinue. It appears, however, that it is 
not intended that the State shall receive the profits from such 
issues except when the whole amount shall exceed the 14,000,000. 
of securities, and the amount of bullion held for the time being, 
and then whatever additional amount may be required to be 
issued, the Bank should be empowered to do so on securities to 
keep up the aggregate circulation, and of this amount only the 
State shall receive the profit. Sir Robert Peel said :— 

“ Take the case at present: the Bank is possessed of a great amount 
of bullion—not léss that 16,000,000. The banking department of the 
Bank of England is possessed of not less than 30,000,000/ of bank notes, 
14,000,000/. issued on securities, and 16,000,000/. on bullion ; a great 
proportion of these bank notes will necessarily lie dormant in the coffers 
of the banking department, because it is not possible that more than 
22,000,000/. can be made available for the supply of the legitimate 
demands of commerce. Supposing, then, this void to be created—in 
the county of Cornwall, for instance—a void of say 200,000/. by the 


tohold. Therefore, if the whole of the country issues were at once 
to be given up, it could, in its own right, absorb the whole with 
the Bank paper. But it is not likely that bullion will long 
remain to so great an amount inthe Bank; and in the case 
supposed, as it would gradually sink, its place would have to be 
supplied by securities by the permission of the Privy Couneil 
to sustain the circulation ; and as the bullion increased or dimi- 
nished, would these securities be required to a larger or smaller 
amount. ‘Take another more moderate example. Take the 
present circulation of the Bank at 21,000,0001., and of other 
banks at 8,000,000. Now, suppose the Bank to hold bul- 
Llion to the amoant of 7,000,0001, then its whole right of 
issuing paper would be used to the full. If, in such a case, 
country banks proposed to relinquish their issues to the 
extent of 1,000,000/.—then the Bank would have to apply to 
Government for permission to issue to that amount on additional 
securities, and the profit thereof would go to the State. But if 
the amount of bullion increased in the Bank above 7,000,0002.— 
say to 8,000,000/.—the Bank would be thereby placed in a situ- 
ation to sustain the whole circulation to its own profit; and it 
would of course be anxious so to do; and therefore every oscil- 
lation in the amount of bullion above 7,000,000/., in proportion 
to the amount of the cancelled country notes which the Bank had 
to replace with its paper, would make it necessary either for the 
Bank to apply to the Executive, or to give up a portion of the 
privilege of issuing on additional securities already obtained, as the 
case might be. Suppose the country issues were gradually aban- 
doned till they were only 4,000,000/., and that the otber4,000,000/. 
had been replaced by bank notes, making the total issue of that 
paper 25,000,000/.—if the Bank held bullion to the amount of 
11,000,000/.—it would be in a position to issue the whole amount 
without application to the Government. But let us suppose the 
ballion begins gradually to sink ;—it is not intended that the 
circulation shall sink in relation to that which represents the 
cancelled country issues, and, therefore, the Bank would apply 
for a power to keep up its issues on an increase of securities, 
just in proportion as the bullion became less, till the whole 
amount representing the increased issues in lieu of the country 
cancelled notes became founded on securities; that is, until 
4,000,0002. (the amount of the country notes replaced hy Bank 
notes) was based on additional securities, 7,000,0002. on bullion 
and 14,000,000. on the original securities, making altogether 
25,000,000/., which, with the remaining 4,000,000/. out country 
notes would make up the entire 29,000,000/. of circulation. 
In this case, however, as the amount of bullion fluctuated 
between 7,000,000/. and 11,000,000/., the first mentioned 
4,000,0002. would be issued in proportion to that fluctuation, 
on bullion or additional securities—in one case to the profit of 
| the Bank, in the other to that of the State. 

| Now it is obviously the intention of the Minister that the cir- 
| culation shall be— 


et 





Bank notes on securities 
Country notes as at present 


£14,000,000 

8,000,000 
| and beyond this sum of 22,000,000/. to any extent that trade 
| may require, for which the Bank may hold bullion to represent 
it; the total fixed issues of England and Wales are to be 
22,000,000/., and above that amount it is intended that the cir- 
‘culation shall rise and fall with the amount of bullion. This 
being the case, it must be obvious that the most accurate prin- 
ciple would be, that when any country bank agreed to relinquish 
| its issues, and to use bank notes, that that amount should be 
added to the 14,000,000/., and the securities increased accord- 
ingly; but that the State should uniformly and permanently re- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ceive the profits on this part of the cireulation ; and the cireula- 
tion beyond that to be based on bullion. This arrangement 
would always keep the cireulation and the base on which it is 
issued exactly the same as at the commencement. At present 
we are to have a circulation of 22,000,000/. in the whole, inde- 
pendent of that which is to circulate in respect to bullion. By 
the plan proposed, whatever portion of the country circulation 
shall be relinquished and assumed by the Bank, the aggregate 
would still under any circumstances be the same ; and if the 
whole of the country issues were given up, the extreme case 
would be that the Bank would issue 22,000,0002. on securities, in 
place of that sum being now issued jointly between it and the 
country banks, and whatever more might be required on bullion. 
By 4his arrangement the operation of Sir Robert Peel’s principle 
would be much more perfect, and he could then dispense 
altogether with any provision for the interference of the Privy 
Council. 

Hitherto the returns of bullion, as held by the Bank, have in- 
cluded gold and silver. With our single standard of gold, no 
other metal can be regarded as a proper guarantee to be held by 
the Bank to secure the convertibility of its notes, which are 
payable in gold and gold only. Sir Robert Peel, however, pro- 
poses that the bank may base its issues on a proportion of gold 
and silver—of four-fifths of the former and one-fifth of the latter. 
Practically there can be no danger from this apparent departure 
from strict principle ; as, in the worst case, it would only entail 
on the Bank the necessity of selling silver for gold, or of shipping 
it to the continent and drawing bills against it, which would cor- 
rect an adverse exchange as perfectly as if it were gold, by sup- 
plying the market with bills to that amount. The great object 
jealously to guard against is that silver shall not be made in any 
form a legal tender against the liabilities of the Bank. 

The country banks which actually did issue notes on the 6th 
of May (the day on which the measure was proposed) are to be 
entitled to do so as long as they please, to an amount equal to 
their average circulation during the two years preceding that 
day, but are to make returns of their daily actual issue, which 
are to be published weekly in the London Gazette, or some other 
public document. The average issue of each week is to corre- 
spond with the exact weekly average of the last two years—that 
is, the whole circulation of that period will be divided by 104 
weeks, and whatever that amounts to no one week must in fu- 
ture exceed. There may be a proportionate increase in the 
issues of particular days of the week, but the whole siz days 
must comport with the sum fixed as the weekly average; the 
amount issued on each day, however, is to be returned. The 
return for each week is to be made in the next following week, 
but the day for doing so will be fixed by the Stamp office accord- 
ing to the distance from London. 

In cases where, within the last two years, a union has taken 

lace between two banks, and where the recent circulation of 
the surviving bank has consequently much exceeded the average 
of its own circulation during the last two years, in consequence 
of having thus recently merged another bank with itself, the 
Minister will provide in the bill for the circulation of such bank 
being fairly estimated in reference to such circumstances; but 
he does not exactly say in what way. The equitable plan would 
be to take the average of the circulation of the two banks for 
the period as if they had still existed separately, and give that 
amount to the surviving bank. With respect to joint-stock 
branch banks, Sir Robert Peel does not propose to interfere with 
their increase of number, as many branches may be opened as 
e bank wishes, but the maximum amount of the circulation to 
which such bank is entitled must not be exceeded. They may 
close branches and open new ones as they please, but must not 
exceed the present amount of issues. For each new branch, 
however, that may be hereafter established this act will require 
that a new and separate licence must be taken. Hitherto a bank 
taking licences for four branches was entitled to open any num- 
ber without any new licences. 

In the event of the consolidation of two private banks into one 

rivate bank still having not more than six partners, the new 
Pank so consolidated shall be entitled to issue to the aggre- 
gate amount of the two original banks thus joined. It will 
not, however, be permitted that a joint-stock bank shall pur- 
chase up the right of issue of a private bank ; two banks of 
the same charaeter may be amalgamated, and the joint amount 
of issues retained, but a joint stock bank will not be permitted 
to add to its issues those of a private bank. In private banks 
dpe may be changed as much as is desired ; until, in- 
deed, not one of the present partners shall remain ; yet, as long 
as it continues a private bank of not more than six partners, the 
right of issue to the amount now fixed shall not be interfered 
with. Any bank which has hitherto had an arrangement with 
the Bank of England for the issue of its notes may relinquish 
that arrangement, but it will not be permitted to issue any notes 
of its own. On the other hand, however, the act with the con- 
sent of the Bank is to guarantee to such bank wishing to continue 
its connexion with the Bank, a continuance of a supply of bank 
notes on the same terms as heretofore ;—that the Bank shall 
with menpent to them take no advantage of its power over the 
issues. This guarantee is not, however, to extend to any ar- 
rangement that may have existed as to discount accounts with 
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the Bank, but only to those arrangements where country banks 
liave dealt in Bank of England notes for an allowance of one per 
cent. on the amount circulated. The Bank will be bound to 
continue a supply of notes on the same terms. It came out 
during the debate that bank post bills are not to be considered 
circulation, but as bills of exchange issued by the banking de- 
partment. It would, indeed, be difficult to distinguish between 
a bank post bill and a bank note; they are usually accepted 
when issued, and are taken in place of bank notes, either for the 
convenience of obtaining in one note a sum for which notes are 
not usually issued, or for the greater safety in their first trans- 
mission ; but in the country they circulate as freely and for 
every purpose that a bank note does. This provision may give 
great and unexpected power to the Bank, and on the principle 
of the measure ought to be strenuously opposed. ‘These are all 
the explanations of the detail of the intended measures given 
and enough to show that at least great attention has been given 
to its practical operation and to its effects on all the possible 
combinations of existing interests. 

Sir Robert Peel then proceeded at great length to endeavour 
to provide what had been complained of as wanting in his 
former speech,—a necessary connexion between his pre- 
mises and his conclusions. He is of opinion that no such 
omission existed ; and we must confess that those who felt the 
omission in the first speech will not be much better satisfied with 
the second attempt. ‘There was, perhaps, never a case in which 
Sir Robert Peel’s mastery over details rather than over princi- 
ples was more apparent than in the present. He assumes pro- 
perly that it would be waste of time to discuss the doctrine that 
there should be only one standard of value. He asserts that 
paper issues have produced great mischief in other countries, and 
at different periods in this. He shows that neither the Bank of 
England nor the country banks have regulated their issues in 
relation to the foreign exchanges ; butin what precise way these 
facts were connected with the evils complained of, or on what 
principle he expects his proposed changes to check evils in future, 
he is quite silent. He eloquently and forcibly dwells on the 
abuses of banking, but is very unhappy in connecting them with 
his proposed remedies. Heshows that in 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, 
and 1843, no fewer than 82 banks were bankrupts, but then only 
29 of that number were banks of issue. He reads to the House 
a return of ten cases of those bankruptcies, showing the circum- 
stances of their failure, the cause, and the results; but in those 
returns, while we hear of “Speculation in Spanish Bonds ;” 
* Toss on Railway Speculations; ‘* Bad Debts, 145,000/. ;" 
partners overdrawing their private accounts, and being connected 
with other business ; dissipation of 100,0001. ; losses by a sugar. 
refinery and commercial house in Glasgow ;—in the whole of the 
cases cited there is only an incidental mention of 5,5901. of pro- 
missory notes payable to bearer on demand. 

Now Sir Robert Peel proposes to give unlimited freedom and 
competition to banks, not being banks of issue, and to direct all 
his hope of amendment to regulating the latter; while the whole 
of the evils, or nearly so, by which he illustrates the necessity of 
interfering, apply as much to the one as the other; while the 
great majority, more than two-thirds of the banks which have 
failed oat produced the mischief were not banks of issue, but of 
that class with which he considers it unnecessary to interfere. Sir 
Robert Peel is master of the details of his measure ; but he has not 
done justice, and is very unsatisfactory and illogical in dealin 
with the principles on which it is based ; and we are satisfied 
that, though all the merit be due to them which he would by 
inference impute, he and others will be miserably disappointed 
who expect, as the result of those measures, a cure to those 
unhappy abuses of credit to which he has referred. 

Mr C. Wood, Sir W. Clay, Mr P. M. Stewart, Mr F. Baring, 
and others expressed their high approbation of the measure, 
while Mr Gisborne, Mr C, Buller, and Mr Muntz were the only 
members who dissented on principle from it. The chief discus- 
sion will, however, be taken on the second reading, which will 
come on soon after the holidays. 





THE SUGAR QUESTION, 

A great difference of opinion still pervades the public mind as to 
the effect of the proposed change in the sugar duties, and its effect 
on the supply to this country, and especially with reference to 
the quantity which is likely to be available for this market from 
the two sources of greatest production,—which will be privileged 
under the new regulations, viz. Java, as producing free-labour 
sugar, and the United States of America as being entitled by 
treaty to the admission of its produce on the terms of the most 
favoured nation. 

First with regard to Java. There are several points to be 
cleared up on which much diversity of opinion prevails, even 
amongst those who may be considered official authorities on the 
subject—these differences consist both as to the state of the 
Dutch law and the English. It is contended, on the one hand, 
that the regulations of the Dutch Government with the Trading 
Company will preclude sugar being shipped from Java in any 
other than Dutch vessels ; that on the other hand Java sugar 
coming to England in Dutch ships will be subject to an 
additional rate as imported in a foreign vessel, which will raise 
the duty to nearly 42s, per cent. In our Number of the 4th 
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instant, we explained the connexioa which exists between the 
Dutch Government and the Trading Company. It is simply this: 
the greatest part of the planters in Java are under contract to 
deliver all their produce to the Government at given rates (which 
contracts, we believe, expire in 1845). The Trading Company, 
on the other hand, has a contract with the Government under 
which it makes advances in money, both in Holland and Java, 
in anticipation of the proceeds to be derived from the sale of 
the produce of Java, which is all delivered into the Company’s 
factory at Batavia. The Government, however, directs the 
Company from time to time how to dispose of their produce. 
An impression prevails that the whole of it is shipped by strict 
regulation to Holland ; this is an error :—the Government issues 
its orders as to what portion shall be disposed of on the spot, 
and what portion shall be sent to Holland ;—that which goes 
to Holland is carried exclusively in their own East India ships, 
which belong to private merchants in Holland, and are chartered 
for the voyage only by the Company in given proportions from 
each of the Dutch ports. Ships are chartered in proportion to 
the quantity of produce intended to be brought home, but in 
which respect the Government has no limit but its own will ;— 
and in this it is guided in great measure by the want of funds in 
the colony. Considerable quantities of sugar are exported from 
Java to our Australian colonies, and we received in this country, 
according to the accounts of the Board of Trade, in : 


1839 ss - . - 59,105 ewts, 
1840 - - - ~ « ae. 
1841 - . - - 87,342 , 
1842 - - - - «= 9m , 


in English vessels ; by which, however, an export duty of about 
6 per cent. is charged, while that in Dutch ships is free of duty. 
If the Dutch Government finds it to their interest, they will 
readily issue orders for a larger portion of sugar to be sold at 
Batavia (even though it should prove necessary to ship it in Eng- 
lish vessels) —the Trading Company equally acting as the agents 
for the sale as if it were sold in Europe. Now if we consider 
that the outside additional quantity which we could consume at 


the proposed duties would be 40,000 tons a year, and that of 


oO 


that quantity Siam and Manilla would furnish 28,000 tons, the 
whole quantity that we could profitably take from Java would 
be 12,000 tons out of the 65,000 tons which they export. There 
would not be the slightest practical difficulty in obtaining this 
quantity, especially considering how rapidly their production has 
increased, and continues to increase. This would, however, be 


under an extra charge for export duty of 6 per cent., or from 8d. | 


to 9d, per ewt. 

But why should the produce of Java not come direct in Dutch 
yessela{ As the lay at presen ovanus 26 Certainty wv ion’ 
ported here at the same rate of duty as if in Enolich chips ; 
there is however, we admit, a discrepancy between the order in 
council constituting the import regulations, and the treaty on 
which it was founded. A treaty of reciprocity was entered into 
between Holland and this country in October, 1837 (for this 
Treaty and the Order in Council see Economist, January 20th, 
pages 422, 423). By this treaty the reciprocal advantages appear 
to be confined to vessels trading between the two countries, 
following is the clause :— 

“II. No duties of tonnage, harbour, lighthouses, pilotage, quarantine, 
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or other similar or corresponding duties, of whatever nature or under | 
whatever denomination, shall be imposed in either country upon the | 


vessels of the other, in respect of voyages between the two countries, it 
laden, or in respect of any voyage if in ballast, which shall not be 
equally imposed, in the like cases, on national ves Is ; and in neither 
country shall any duty, charge, restriction, or prohibition be imposed 
upon, nor any drawback, bounty, or allowance be withheld from, any 
goods imported from, or exported to the other country, in the vessels 
of that other country, which shall not be equally imposed upon a1 
withheld from such goods, when so imported or exported in national 
vessels,” 

But the order in Council made the llth of December, 1837, 
pursuant to that treaty, and which alone constitutes the Customs 
regulation in the matter, does not so confine the reciprocal pri- 
vileges. It is thus :— 

“ Now, therefore, her Majesty, by virtue of the powers vested in her by 
the acts above recited, and by and with the advice of her privy council, 
is pleased to order, and it is hereby ordered, that, from and after the 
date hereof, Dutch vessels entering or departing from the ports of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, together with the 
cargoes on board the same (such cargoes consisting of articles which 
may be legally imported or exported), shall not be subject to any other 
or higher duties or charges whatever than are or shall be levied on 
British vessels entering or departing from such ports, or on similar 
articles when imported into, or exported from, such ports in British 
vessels ; and also, that such articles, when exported from the said ports 
in Dutch vessels, shall be entitled to the same bounties, drawbacks, and 
allowances that are granted on similar articles when exported in British 
vessels,” 

If, therefore, it is the determination of the Government to 
impede the importation of Java sugar, while they are making 
an act professedly to facilitate it, they may, by altering the 
present law, prevent it from being imported in Dutch ships, 
except on payment of a discriminating duty. Such alteration 
of the law is not against the terms of the existing treaty. 

But there is still a third way by which Java sugar can be im- 
ported to this country, so as to avoid both the additional export 





duty in an English ship from Java, and the discriminating duty 
in a Dutch ship here, should the present law be altered so as to 
conform exactly with the treaty. It may be shipped from Java 
by a Dutch ship, landed at the Cape, and then put on board an 
English ship, and thus perform the remainder of the voyage, as 
was long the practice with coffee. If, however, our Government 


| were determined to throw every impediment in the way of ob- 


taining this sugar (which we have no reason tothink), they might 
not only make our present law comport strictly with the treaty, 
but they might make it imperative that the sugar imported at 
this lower duty should come direct from the country of its 
growth, and thus preclude the double voyage by way of the 
Cape ;—still though we do our worst, we have the security of 
its being the interest of the Dutch Government to facilitate a 
trade which will procure a better price for an important pro- 
duct of Java. Notwithstanding, therefore, the impression 
which prevails in influential quarters that we shall not derive 
any important supply from Java, we feel no doubt of obtaining 
whatever quantity we require at the same price as it will be 
worth in Holland irrespective of duty. The duty on Havannah 
and Brazil sugar into Holland is only 1s. 2d. per ewt. ; and there 
is more than an equivalent drawback on refined sugar, so that 
the import duty is inoperative. 

Next, with respect to the United States of America we find, 
on further investigation, that by an existing Custom-house regu- 
lation the sugar produced in Louisiana may be all made available 
to this market. Ina recent Number we stated that we supposed 
the reason which induced Mr Goulburn to come to the conclusion 
that there would be no sugar imported from that quarter, though 
by treaty we could not deny them the right to do so, was, that 
the States not producing as much sugar as they consume, but 
importing about half of the quantity at a duty of 11s. 6d. per 
ewt., the duty operated as a protection to that amount to the 
home-grown sugar, and necessarily kept its price so high for 
home consumption that it could not come to this country and 
pay our duty of 34s. and 5 per cent., or 35s. 8d. per ewt. Such 
certainly would be the operation of such a duty; but we find 
that there is a regulation by which the exporter of any article 
produced in the Union, upon which article a duty is imposed 
when imported from another country, is entitled to receive, duty 
free, in any port of the Union, a similar quantity of that article 
which he has exported from any part of the Union. This being 
the ease, the import duty on forcign sugar into the Union will 
not act in any way as an impediment to our receiving the slave- 
produce of Louisiana. ‘The course will be thus :—At present a 
considerable quantity of that sugar is shipped from New Orleans 
to New York. That sugar now sent to New York may hence- 
fortu po Suipned to Liverpool, and the shipper, or his agents in 
New York, will be entitled to receive into that port a correspond- 
ing quantity of Havannah sugar free of duty,onthe same principle 
that we are here allowed, under the Grinding-in-bond Act, to 
take into consumption any quantity of foreign wheat equal to 
that of English growth which we export. This operation would 
be attended with little or no additional expense to the merchant, 
and there will, therefore, be a supply available for this market 
of at least 50,000 tons of slave-labour sugar produced in Louisi- 
ana, Which will be replaced, in American consumption, by a like 
quantity of slave-labour sugar from Havannah and Brazil. 

Custom houses and commercial legislation seem to be made 
for the purpose of exciting the wits and ingenuity of merchants, 
to whom the world is much indebted for the evasion of a great 
portion ofthe injury which would otherwise be sustained from legis- 
lative folly. 





CONSOLIDATION OF THE LAW. 

According to the rate at which legislation goes on in this 
country, the statutes of a single session, when printed, occupy an 
oetavo volume of several hundred pages. The volumes in which 
are only part of our laws now in force count in hundreds, and 
those hundreds not few. Whatis stranger, our common law ig 
recorded nowhere but in the dicta of judges, which dicta, ta gg 
no farther back than the year 1786, and in three courta alone, 
the courts of Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, 
have, it appears, extended to 170 volumes of decisions, that is, 
160,000 pages of print, “with all of which,” we have the autho~ 
rity of Lord Brougham for saying, “ it becomes, and not 
only becomes but behoves, the judges and practitioners to be 
familiar.’ “ In fact,” says his lordship, “it is a mass of matter. 
painful to mention and frightful to contemplate.” It really ig 
so; and who, in consequence, can wonder at the very hazy views 
so universally entertained of the results of the labours of such « 
legislature ? 

In moving the second reading of his bill for the consolidation 
of the criminal law, on Monday week, that distinguished man_ 
railed in a spirit of happy pleasantry at the overgrown body of 
our laws :— 

“ What did their lordships think,” he said, “ was the volume he held 
in his hand (the noble and learned lord held up an unbound octavo 
about an inch and a third in thickness), which was so closely printed 
that at his time of life he could not read it with his naked eye—it 
consisted of about 350 pages, a bulk equal to that of the Code Napoleon ? 
Perhaps their lordships might think that it was a code or digest of the 
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common law? It was no such thing. Peradventure they might con- 
clude it to be a digest or index to the 160 volumes of reports, Not at 
all. Peradventure they might conjecture it to be a digest of the 
decisions of the last few years of the last century? Nothing of the 
kind ; the volume was merely the index of the reports of cases decided 
in Westminster hall"in the year 1843! (Hear, hear.)” 

If no improvement can be introduced upon this state of things, 
among the dangers to which our country is subjected, another 
must become prominent—the danger of all knowledge of law 
being made impossible from the mass of verbiage in which in the 
course of timeit has become enveloped. Indeed the danger from 
this source already is extreme. hoever is employed to write 
out a law to be passed by the English legislature should under- 
stand the English language ; but to show that this is not the 
case in general, it will be necessary only to look over nineteen 
out of every twenty acts of parliament which pass. To read 
over one of those acts, of which the purport and meaning, by our 
constitution, are supposed to be known to every inhabitent of 
the country the moment that it reccives the Royal signature, one 
would suppose that there was a set purpose to obscure its mean- 
ing and mystify every understanding to which it was addressed. 
In a very excellent little work, entitled the Mechanics of Law 
Making, by Mr Arthur Symonds (published by Churton), this 
hideous deformity in our legislation is pointed out, and some 
very judicious directions given for the cure of it. Our acts of 
parliament are written in the style of a foreigner who has learned 
the language out of book, with the aid of a grammar, and if 

matical rules are not often absolutely violated (though in 
act they are), it is difficult to recognize, amidst the preposterous 
preciseness aimed at, any remnant of our simple and effective 
mother tongue. Mr Symonds has been at the trouble to run 
over at random some of the acts of parliament, and in reprinting 
them to mark in italics the over-verbiage, which would really be 
awusing if it were not melancholy :— 

“‘ Take a few examples,” he says, “ of the benefit of this rule, 
(of striking out unnecessary words], and the improvement that 
comes from simplicity.” 


«“ And be it enacted that no person or persons shall keep or maintain 
any boat or boats to ply for hire over or across the said river at any 
place between the distance of one mile above and one mile below the 
bridge intended to be built as aforesaid, or to carry or convey for hire 
any passenger, or passengers, cattle, carriages, or goods which is or are 
subject to or chargeable with toll .r duty by this act, over or across the said 
river Shannon, except such person or persons as shall be licensed or 
appointed by the said Commissioners or their successors,” (4 and 5 
W. IV, c, 61, s. 23.) 

This is a case of simple verbiage. The extrusion of the unne- 
cessary words, except in one instance, makes the sentence quite 
clear. The substitution of the word “now,” for ‘* which is or 
are,”’ is the only alteration. It wouid, perhaps, be less question- 
able to make the plying for hire, and not the keeping the boat, 
the subject of the prohibition. The transposing “ ply for hire ” 
before ‘‘any boat,” cures the defect. Read without the italic 
words, 

“And be it enacted that no person shall keep any boat to ply for 
hire over the said river at any place between the distance of one mile 
above, and one mile below the bridge intended to be built, or convey for 
hire any passenger, cattle, carriages, or goods now subject to toll by 
this act over the said river Shannon, except such persons as shall be 
licensed or appointed by the said Commissioners or their successors.” 
(4 and 5 W. IV, c. 61, s. 23.) 

Take another example: 

« And be it further enacted that the leaving of any summons authorised | 
to be issued by any Commissioner, Assistant Commissioner, or Justice of | 
the Peace, under this Act, at the usual or last known place of abode of H 
the party to whom such summons shall be directed, shall in every case 
be deemed good and sufficient service of such summons.” (4 and 5 W. 
IV, ec. 76, s, 30.) 

This may appear a selected case, but in reality it is not. It 
will be admitted that it illustrates several defects. It is a first 
principle that an act of parliament affects those matters only 
that relate to its subject. It needs no specification to separate 
the summous intended by this Act from all other summonses, 
especially too where the enactment relates not to the matter of 
the summons, but to the manner of proceeding connected with it ; 
forit is plain that if the summons be unauthorized, the service of 
it snust be bad in whatever way it is done. The mere length of | 
the sentence is not the whole evil. The special phrasing diverts | 

| 








| 
| 
| 


the mind from the object of the clause ; and if another act on 
the same subject should be passed requiring a sumnions to be 
served, and it should omit to make a provision similar to the one 
here remarked upon by the operation of the words, “ under this 
act,” such service would, in the case of the new summons, be in- 
operative, because the inference would be that all other sum- 
monses not contemplated in terms in this provision were to be 
dealt with after another fashion. 

Is the abridgment deficient in clearness ? 

“ And be it enacted that the leaving of any summons at the usual or 
last known place of abode of the party to whom such summons shall be 
directed, shall be sufficient service of such summons.” (4 and 5 W. 
IV, c. 76, s, 90.) 

But this is only a specimen of a pervading evil. The same 
precise over-specification of non-essentials runs through the Act ; 
aul everybody is led to suppose that something is meant which 





none but the initiated can comprehend ; the mind is driven to 
compare minute differences, and in the process overlooks the 
broad principle, or simple proceeding, which the legislator in- 
tended to be the matter of his writing. 


“ And be it further enacted that any three or more of the Commis. 
sioners of Excise shall constitute a board of Commissivners of Excise, 
and shall have full power and authority to act asa Board of Commissioners, 
and to order and direct, and do, and to permit to be done throughout the 
United Kingdom, or in any part thereof, all acts, matters, and things re. 
lating to the revenue as fully and effectually as if ordered, directed, and 
done or permitted to be done by a board (composed) of four of the said 
Commissioners of Excise as required by the said act.” (4 and 5 W 
IV, c. 5l,s, 2, 

With a very slight addition and alteration, this clause would 
be complete without the words printed in italics. 


“ And be it enacted that any three or more of the Commissioners of 
Excise shall constitute a Board, and may order and do throughout the 
United Kingdom all things relating to the revenue as effectually as a 





| board composed of four of the said Commissioners of Excise, as 


required by the said act.” (4 and 5 W. IV, c. 51, s, 2.) 

And again for— 

“ And be it further enacted that from and after the passing of this 
act, no child who shall not have attained the age of ten years, shall be 
bound or put apprentice to any person using the trade or business of a 
chimney sweeper,” (4 and 5 W. IV, c. 35, s. 2.) 

Read— 

“ And be it enacted that no child under ten years of age shall be 
apprenticed to any chimney-sweeper.” 

The “ from and after the passing of this act” is not necessary, 
as it takes effect from the passing, if no other time be named. 
The other changes are obvious. ‘‘ Apprenticed ” is a more sim- 
ple and concise term than “bound and put apprentice.” The 
word is in common acceptation ; and the little sweeps will un- 
derstand the term “ chimney-sweeper ” more readily than “ any 
person using the trade or business of a chimney-sweeper:”” but 
to guard against all ambiguity, or the risk of it, the definition 
might be inserted once for all in the interpretation clause, that 
the word chimney-sweeper should include every person carrying 
on the trade or business of a chimney-sweeper. 

Such is a short specimen of what might be done in the way of 
making all future laws to be passed more plain and easy of com- 
prehension ; but this is apart from the still more desirable object 
of having consolidated that great mass of laws by which we are 
already governed, and must continue in substance to be for so 
long time to come. Nor is consolidation of the law such a difti- 
cult matter after all. “The whole work,” says Mr Symonds, 
“if honestly intended, might be effected in the short space of 
five or six months.” ‘On every branch of the law,” he says, 
“there are abie treatises, written in intelliguae Laguse, and ape 
propriately arranged. Let a commissioner be charged with 
reducing one of these treatises into an act of parliament, by 
changing the language of instruction into the terms of enact- 
ment. Where there are questionable points, let the whole 
debate upon them be extracted, and one side or other of 
the questioned points inserted in italics, to be afterwards 
mooted in the Inns of Court or in the Courts of Law. A 
bookseller’s catalogue will give the names of all treatises ; 
and, if there be no better, Llackstone’s Commentaries would 
give the leading divisions—not to hurt prejudices by men- 
tioning the French or any other foreign code. Fifty men in less 
than six months might accomplish the work of consolidation. A 
superior class of commissioners might then report on the general 
policy and the disputable questions of each branch. If, in the 
meanwhile, the legislature touched any part of the law, the whole 
of that branch should be brought under its notice. Twenty 
thousand pounds would accomplish the whole for England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. One set should not be touched without the 
other ; for if a law be good for one part of the kingdom, there 
ought to be some very special reason why it sheuld not be good 
for all; at least, the legislature should know the difference. 
Whatever may be said against codification, nothing can be said 
against consolidation—which is codification. And the legislators, 
who are ever at the mercy of lawyers, without whom they can- 
not read their own laws, and who are only better guessers after 
all, have no interest (but the reverse) against consolidation. It 
matters not by what name the work be called; but what is 
wanted to be known is, * What is the law?’ And this question 
is answered more or less fully by many legal writers, who, writ- 
ing for a different purpose, have written -honestly. To render 
their works available, it is only necessary to abridge them of all 
that is uscless—to alter the terms, as above suggested—to re- 
duce them into chapters, sections, and paragraphs. Each para- 
graph should contain a single proposition; that is, one substan- 
tive object—with those accessories only that are indispensable. 
The law-maker should have a special regard to the unities of 
object, time, place, and person, The chapters should have one 
series of numbers, and the sections of each chapter another series, 
to adinit of the incorporation of a;ditions, and the substitution of | 
improved for defective portions—an improvement on the French 
code. ‘The whole should have, as above suggested, an analysis, 
with the heads of chapters, and the heads of their respective 
series, andanindex. It is by an index only that all the parts of 
the law concerning different persons, objects, and places, can be 
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brought into connected view, in order to an accurate construc- 
tion of the general and particular purposes of the law. The in- 
dex, therefore, should be as much a part of the act as the body 
of it; and this would remove another defect of the French code.” 








THE COLLIERS’ CASE AGAIN—GOVERNMENT 
INTERFERENCE. 

The receipt of some communications on the grievances of the 
coal-pitmen of the North of England, to which we formerly 
directed attention, and of a pamphlet (published by Williams, 
Bishopwearmouth) entitled the Question Answered: What do 
the Pitmen want ?i nduce us to recur, shortly, to the subject, 
and to make some general statements suggested by the turn of 
events. 

We are informed that the pitmen complain of the dangers to 
life and the inevitable injury to health entailed on them by their 
employment. In that respect we know that they do not com- 

lain without reason. No doubt a summary application to Par- 

iament, if it should listen to the proposal, to have increased 
means of comfort given by force of ia, would be the readiest 
way of silencing this grievance; but in the long run it would 
not prove the best, and therefore we are sorry to see the pitmen 
looking hopefully to it. ‘We look to legislation,” says the 
author of What do the Pitmen want? * to enforce, ifnecessary, 
the application of means to insure the safety of our lives, and 
remove some of the sources of disease to which we are exposed.” 

And, accordingly, we find a petition to Parliament has been 
got up, we believe, in South Shields, having this very object in 
view. The matter of the petition is so good that we have pleasure 
in subjoining it. The prayer of it is not consistent with sound 
principle, we think, to grant, and this we shall endeavour to 
show. The pitmen say :— 

“ That the cause of those fearful explosions, is invariably the want of 
sufficient ventilation, which permits the accumulation of inflammable gas, 
or fire damp, from the coal, in such large masses, as accidentally sets fire 
to, and explodes with such tremendous force, as sometimes to blow men up 
a shaft, 200 yards deep, as if from a cannon mouth, shaking the solid 
structure of the earth, in the neighbourhood of the pit, as if with an 
earthquake. 

“ That the lives of your petitioners are not a day or an hour secure from 
such deadly operations, and, that it is a horrible and fearful thing to die 
such a death, or live in daily expectation of it. 

“That, in addition to destruction by these sudden calamities, insuffi- 
cient ventilation produces a vitiated atmosphere, from the poisonous gases 
and dampness of the mines, in which, from ten to twelve hours a day, 
your petitioners are confined, breathing it under a severity of labour seldom 
practised on the surface, which brings on suffering, emaciation, disease, 
and early death. a 


* * * * * 

“That your petitioners are clearly convinced that, while mines are 
allowed to be worked, as at present, with only a single brattice-pit to 
each, as in the greatest number of instances in those districts, through 
which are supplied 100, 200, 300, or 400, and sometimes 500 acres of under- 
ground workings, extending in some cases to upwards of 60 or 70 miles of 
passages, that the lives of your petitioners will continue in daily imminent 
danger, from the incapacity of one shaft to supply a sufficient quantity 
of air. Your petitioners are further convinced, that battice-shafts, or 

its divided by wooden partitions, are very imperfect, dangerous and 
ill-fitted for securing proper ventilation, as they waste the air at its source, 
by allowing an escape from the down-cast to the up-cast, through a par- 
tion of about seven inches thick, the temperature differing between them, 
from 50 degrees to 60 degrees. That in accidents they get easily deranged 
or destroyed ; and, as is universally the case where they exist, are used at 
the same time for drawing coals with corves or tubs, which obstruct by the 
amount of their areas, the admission and egress of air in their already too 
diminutive capacities. 

“ That the only mode of securing proper ventilation, whatever direct 
means may be employed for securing it, is by always sinking two shafts to 
the coal or winning; and in proportion as the under-ground, making 
additional shafts. And thus would the whole mine be ventilated, the coals 
more easily and healthfully worked, and your petitioners secured from the 
recurrence of those terrible accidents.” 

Governments, however powerful for mischief, and that they are 
80 experience shows us, are not by any means so able to do good ; 
and if these pitmen fail in their present contest with their em- 
ployers, having a just cause, which we are not in a condition to 
affirm absolutely, as to all the particulars, and are still lessin a con- 
dition to deny, such a failure ought to make them aware that the 
economical government of the country is on erroneous principles, 
but it should by no means set them to applying to Parliament to 
aid them in forcibly developing their views. It is sufiiciently 
annoying, we admit, for those who are at the bottom of the 
social scale to find almost every class above them favoured by a 
protection to them denied. We have endeavoured to show that 
that protection in the various ways in which it exhibits itself, is 
a delusive protection to those over whom it is thrown ; though 
to those over whom it is not thrown, there can be no doubt of 
its great injuriousness. But protection cannot well be made to 
reach all classes equally, and if it could the result would be 
precisely the same as if it were afforded to none, except that an 
additional stimulus to private industry and exertion would be 
withdrawn. It savours of the spirit of despotism to call in the 
aid of the civil power at every turn; and in point of fact it may 
be admitted that under despotic governments the poorer classes 
are often protected from the tyranny of those immediately above 
them in a way that the same class is not in this (only partially) free 
country of ours. But that is a reason why we should have more 
freedom; not any, why we should have more laws. ‘The cen- 
trallization of power is a deadly foe to liberty ; and therefore 





we look with extreme jealousy on all these attempts to regulate 
labour, whether in mines, factories, or elsewhere. No doubt 
there are evils to be corrected ; but by their displacement in this 
way, greater evils ensue. The right of men to do with their 
own, in the legitimate meaning of that term, should never be 
destroyed. 

The pitmen, therefore, do not act wisely in calling for the in. 

terference of Government to help them through their difficulties, 
They had an undoubted right to strike work in the hope of ob- 
taining more wages and more comfort ; and the event, if they 
should obtain those advantages, will show that they have acted 
wisely in doing as they have done. If, however, the event should 
turn out the other way—if they should fail to procure any or 
many of the advantages which they now seek and anticipate— 
that event will show that they have not rightly calculated their 
own strength—that they have misjudged the value of their la- 
bour in the circumstances in which they are placed; and they 
must return to work without procuring the advantages which 
they thought they would. To remain long from work will be 
foolish. If they cannot obtain what they want soon, they will 
not be able to obtain it for long. But supposing the latter event 
to take place, do we advise them to remain in quiet contented- 
ness with their lot for ever after? We dono such thing. We 
counsel them, certainly, not to look to any despotic exercise of 
pigs for their relief. Let them rather look to themselves. 
et them claim the rights of labour, since they perform the 
duties of the laborious. Free trade, cheap government, equal 
laws, and no protection to other or any classes—these are the 
= ogee to which they must look for being permanently 
yettered. 


WEEKLY COST OF PROTECTION TO SUGAR AND 
WHEAT.* 
(For the principles on which these calculations are framed see the 
Economist of the 16th March.) 

Suaar.—Since last week the relative prices of Porto Rico and 
Jamaica Muscovado sugars have continued exactly the same ; 
and therefore the difference of the cost of our weekly consumption 
of 77,792 ewts. above what the same would be on the continent, 
and paying the same amount of duty to the state that our colonial 
sugar does, amounts to 70,0030. for the whole country, and to 
5,833/. for the metropolis alone, to be added to the respective 
balances of Jast week. 

Wueat.—The price of English wheat is a shade lower this 
week; but that of foreign wheat is also somewhat cheaper, and 
the difference is not changed, 

It follows, therefore, that the difference of the cost of bread 
consumed during the last week, compared with what the same 
would cost on the continent, has been 288,460/. more for the 
whole country, and 24,038/. for the metropolis, to be added to 
the respective balances of last week. The account will now 
stand thus :— 


FOR THE WHOLE KINGDOM. 


Balance from last week , ‘ ‘ £7,169,261 
Extra cost of sugar this week. > . 70,003 
Ditto of bread . A ‘ . F r 288,460 


Total extra cost from January Isttothisday £7,527,724 


FOR THE METROPOLIS ALONE. 


Balanee from last week p - ‘ . £1,097,429 
Extra cost of sugar this week. ‘ ‘ 5,833 
Ditto of bread . ‘ , ‘ j . 24,038 


Total extra cost from January Ist tothis day £1,127,300 





THE SUGAR MARKET.—1844. 

In the present state of the sugar question, everything tending 
to throw any light on the probability of future prices cannot 
fail to be deemed of importance and interest as well to the dealer, 
the merchant, the planter, and the politician, who will be called 
upon very soon to consider the state of our colonies in reference 
to this article. 

It has been remarked during the present spring that a very 
great scarcity has been experienced in the supply of West 
India sugar, and particularly of the better qualities. So much 
was this the case that in a public sale, a few days after the 
Minister had announced the intention of the Government to 
reduce the duty on foreign free-labour sugar, the price of good 
West India actually advanced a little. We would now consider 
this article in reference first to the probable supply, next im 
reference to prices, and thirdly in reference to revenue. In 
order to take a fair view of the present relative condition of the 
article, we furnish the following tables. 
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I.—TABLE showing the Imronrs, Coxsumrrion, Averace Price, 
on the Ist of January in each Year, of Wesr Inp1a, 
and East Inpra Sucar :—-1834 to 1843. 


and Srock, 
Mavaitius, 




















1834. 1835. | 1836. 1837. 1838. 

Cwts. Cwts. | Cwts. Cwts. | Cwts. 
West India - ~ - | 3,844,243 | 3,523,948 | 3,601,791 | 3,306,776 | 3,520,675 
Mauritius - - - - 553,889 558,712 | 497,302 | 537,454 606,018 
EastIndia- - - -{ 101,997 137,976 | 171,758 302,945 | 474,100 
Total imported - - Jf 4,500,129 | 4,220,636 | 4,270,851 | 4,147,175 | 4,600,793 
Stock, January 1 - - 974,400 1,103,000 | 850,000 | 1,060,000 | 663,000 





| 
Total supply - - “p 5,120,851 | 5 
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| 5,207,175 


5,263,793 


5,474,529 | 5,323,636 | 


































































































































































Actual consumption - - | 3,741,579 | 3,856,562 | 3,488,399 | 3,954,810 | 3,909,665 
Average price - - - 29s. 9d. | 34s. 4d. | 39s. Sd. 35s. 5d. | 32s. 11d. 
Sale dha a ER ad car yk Lee he 
Consumption per head to “3 > * sr. 0, 77) ae 
the population - ; 163 lbs. 17 lbs. 154 lbs. 17 lbs. 164 Ibs. 
| } a | ar 
1839. | 1840. 1841, 1042, | 1843. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. | Cwts. 
West India - + +} 2,824,108 | 2,214,764 | 2,145,500 | 2,508,910 | 2,503,577 
Manritius - - - - 618,705 545,007 | 716,112 689,335 | 477,124 
East India . . - | 587,142 498,730 | 1,239,738 940,452 | 1,101,754 
Total imported - - 4,029,955 | 3,258,501 | 4,101,350 | 4,138,697 | 4,082,455 
Stock, January 1 - - 892,600 | 924,500 605,000 610,000 830,000 
Total supply - - = | 4,912,555 | 4,183,001 | 4,706,350 | 4,748,697 | 4,912,4 
Actual consumption - - 3,825,599 | 3,594,832 | 4,065,724 76,448 | 4,045,181 
Average prices - - - | 39s. 11d. 48s. 5d. 38s. 4d. 37s. 2d 9s, 
eter. Ses 
Consumption per head to 2 oer & lhe } ’ 
the population - -§ 163 Ibs. 15 Ibs, 163 lbs 16 Ibs. 163 Ibs 
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III].—STATEMENT showing the Srocx of each kind of Sucar on 
the Ist of April in each Year since 1838. 
, | "a 
Stock, April 1. | 1838. 1839. 1840. 1841. 1842, j} 1843. 1844. 
—_— — 
w , | Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. | Cwts. 
est India - - | 351,000 544,000 | 365,500 | 314,000 | 174,000 | 258,000 | 168,000 
Mauritius - - | 120,000 141,000 j 75,000 | 115,000} 58,000 | 132,000 | 147,000 
EastIndia - - 115,000 107,000 95,000 257,000 | 289,000 | 240,000 | 203,000 
| 4 So ored 
Total - - | 586,000 792,000 | 535,500 | 518,000 


686,000 521,000 | 630,000 


| 





consumption under existing duties. 











It will be seen by the first table that the whole quantity of 
sugar available for British consumption has gradually sunk from 
5,474,580 ewts. in 1834 to 4,912,455 ewts. in 1843, these quanti- 
ties including the stocks on hand at the commencement of each 
year, and that during that period the average annual price hag 
increased from 29s. 9d. to 39s. per ewt. in bond; and that the 
stocks at the commencement of each year have during that 
period shown a decided tendency to diminish. We may here 
remark that the whole of these figures, with the exception of the 
stocks (which are obtained from the best mercantile sources) are 
from official documents. At the earlier period embraced in 
Table I, we annually exported a considerable quantity of sugar to 
other countries, the supply being then more than adequate to our 
But one feature to which 
we more especially call attention is the great falling off ever 
since 1838 of the supply of West India sugar, being upwards of 
one-third. Nor has the supply from the Mauritius increased 
during that period, notwithstanding the great addition to 
their number of labourers from India. The supply from 
the East Indies has, however, increased considerably, but 
it will be observed is very unequal from year to year, which 
feature may be thus accounted for. Bengal not only consumes 
sugar very largely itself, but it also supplies all the countries to 
the north with this necessary of consumption. It is, therefore, 
a question of price whether we obtain a larger or smaller quan. 
tity. In 1840 the prices here were extremely high, averaging 
48s. 5d. per ewt. for the whole year. Orders at high prices were 
sent out to India, and in consequence of our prices being so much 
higher than those usually paid by other countries, drawing sup- 
plies from that quarter, we were able to increase our imports in 
one year from 498,750 ewts. in 1840, to 1,239,738 ewts. in 1841; 
but prices falling here and rising in India, the imports fell off 
again in 1842 to 940,452 ewts. There is no doubt there isa 
considerable and rapidly increasing production in India, but the 
quantity which will be shipped to Europe will vary in proportion 
as the price is high or low, affecting thereby the amount retained 
for native consumption and for that of neighbouring countries, 
The West Indies and Mauritius supplied, in 1838, 4,126,698 ; 
and last year only 2,980,701 ewts. The East India sugar is also 
as yet of much more variable quality, and does not proportion- 
ably represent the same effective supply as the same weight of 
West India. 

Table II exhibits the quantity imported and cleared for con- 
sumption for the first quarter of each year from 1838 to 1844 ; 
by which it is also apparent that the supply of West India sugar 
has been greatly diminished ; that the supply of that from 
Mauritius has not been increased ; and the quantity has only 
been sustained by an increase of East India. It will be observed 
that the total supply for the first three months of last year was 
791,740 ewts. against only 605,352 cwts. in the present year. 

Table IIL shows the amount of stocks on hand, on April Ist, 
in the United Kingdom, of each kind of sugar, which shows that 
not only is the whole stock much lower this year than of recent 
years, but that of West India is particularly so, being only 
168,000 ewts , against 351,000 ewts. in 1838, 544,000 ewts. in 
1839, and 365,000 ewts, in 1840, the year of greatest scarcity 
and highest prices. 

As to the future supply of this year, from the accounts re- 


.cently received from the West India islands, we have every 


reason to believe that, with few exceptions, and those unimpor- 
tant in the quantity they produce, the supply of sugar from that 
quarter will be less than in any former year In Jamaica parti- 
cularly, which is the most important source of supply, the quan- 
tity will be very deficient, if we may judge not only from the 
public, but all the private accounts which we have seen. On the 
other hand, the supply from the Mauritius may be somewhat 
larger than last year ; and it is expected that an increased quan- 
tity will be imported from the East Indies. By the last accounts, 
however, from that quarter sugar was very scarce and high in 
price ; and, considering the effects which are likely to be pro- 
duced by the news from this country of the contemplated reduc- 
tion of duty on foreign free-labour sugar, we doubt much if the 
quantity imported from that quarter will even reach that of last 
year. ‘The above tables show that the imports for the first quar- 
ter of the year from the Kast Indies have been 157,000 ewts. less 
than the same quarter last year. 

Looking, therefore, at the general position of the article, and 
at its future prospects, we coincide entirely with the opinion pre- 
valent among the best informed dealers, that the supply from our 
accustomed channels will be considerably less for the consump- 
tion of this than of former years ; that the prospects are at this 
moment, all things considered, not better in this respect than 
they were in 1840; and that, had no measure been proposed to 
facilitate the introduction of foreign sugar, we should have suf- 
fered all the inconvenience of high prices and scarcity which we 
did in 1840. As it is, we doubt much whether these causes will 
not operate to prevent any material fall in price during the pre- 
sent year. This is more probable, when we consider that no 
foreign sugar can come in, at least till the month of November ; 
that the present stocks of sugar are reduced to a much lower 
state than usual ; and that there is every probability of a defi- 
cient supply during the rest of the year from our own possessions. 
On the one hand, therefore, it appears particularly fortunate for 
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the holders of sugar that the change should take place under 
such circumstances, as no great immediate sacrifice will be there- 
by made ; and, on the other hand, if the consumer does not mean- 
time benefit much by a reduction of prices, he will at least be 

revented the suffering and privation which a considerably en- 
Ecnaed price would have entailed ; and the revenue, which 
would otherwise have suffered, will be more than compensated 
by the additional receipts from foreign sugar during the last 
four months of the financial year ending April 1845, 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, May 20. 














Factrortres Brrr.—Lord WuARNCLIFFE moved the second reading of 


this bill, after very shortly detailing its leading provisions.—The Mar 
quis of Normansy announced himself friendly to the compulsory 
limitation of the number of the hours of labour to eight, but he would 
not divide their lordships on the point :— 

“His opinion was, and, although he knew he differed upon this point 
with many of his noble friends, he should declare that serious opinion, 
namely, that interference having been once commenced, this bill did not 
go far enough. Those who objected to the bill because they objected to 
all legislative interference on the subject, upon the ground that the putting 
any limitation upon labour was impolitic, were opposed to universal prac- 
tice and all sound theory. He was quite convinced that the noble lord 
would not maintain such a doctrine, and he hadnotdone so. The question 
was this: it having been established by the legislature that interference 
was necessary with regard to particular sorts of labour, the que stion was 
one of degree, to what point they should go, and at what point they should 
stop. His opinion on the subject had been formed during the period he 
tdninistered the home department, and it had squared (as we understood 
the noble marquis to say) with all his previous opinions on the subject. 
He certainly felt that the state of the manufacturing districts was such,— 
there was such an accumulation of population in those districts, where the 
whole of the occupation was of one description, and it was so difficult for a 
labourer to remove from one district to another,—that there was a ground 
for interfering with the subject; the labourers, moreover, being of a 
peculiar class, young persons and women; and for confining the labour 
to the usual limits in other parts where the masses were combined. 
. . « « It had been said that we could not compete with foreigners 
working for fourteen and sixteen hours a day. If this argument were to 
be urged at all, it would be an argument against the bill as it stood, as well 
as against going further. The same principle applied to any restriction, 
and they ought not to pass the bill at all. If he asked their lordships to 
put a limitation upon the hours of labour, it was only to the extent which 


was suggested by common sense, that is, the extent to which the mass of 


labourers were regulated by the laws of nature. T'welve hours a day all 
the year round was an amount of labour which man could not render 
throughout the world; it would be regulated by light, by climate, and by 
the operations of nature. Look at the labourer in the tropics, where day 
succeeds night immediately, there being no twilight. Ifit be said, you 
should not interfere with labour, what would you do at the tropics? In 
the measure of emancipation in the West Indies it was provided that there 
should be ‘ shell-blow,’ as it was termed, at sunset and at six o’clock ; and 
nothing was then said about the spoliation of the rights of owners; but he 
should be told that then they were dealing with slaves. He answered, 
they were, indeed, slaves by law; but were there no such things as slaves 
by circumstances? A large proportion of our working population, who 
were dependent upon a particular species of labour, were in effect slaves, 
for they had no option; they could not remove themselves to other em- 
ployments. But he said that the hour anda half of which so great a 
question had been made, whether it would be a loss or not to the millowner 
was of the utmost consequence to the parties affected by it. 
they were employed twelve hours, and took an hour and a half for meals, 
and an hour and a half for going backwards and forwards to and from the 
mill, there were fifteen hours of occupation, leaving only nine hours re- 
maining, which he said was too little for persons not in a situation to 
choose whether they would or would not encounter such labour; it was 
too short for the education of persons between thirteen and eighteen; it 
was too short for the discharge of the duties of women. This hour and a 
half made all the difference to persons who were accountable beings, and 
who ought to have an opportunity of exercising their faculties, and fulfil- 
ing their duties as such.” 

Lord Brovcuam said 

“He protested against the bill ix totv. There might be some foundation 
for the preference of his noble friend for twelve hours; but still he ob- 
jected to legislating between master and servant at all. He protested 
against the whole doctrine of his noble friend. The noble marquis had 
become the champion of the working classes, and said the reform bill was 
objectionable because it did not let in the working classes. The noble 
lord’s argument was, that inasmuch as the working classes will find them- 
selves not represented, whereas the master class are represented, they will 
cry out for a bill that will secure to them the same rights and privileges 
that are enjoyed by their employers. But why was it that the noble lord 
said the interest of the working classes was not represented in parliament ? 
Because, according to his noble friend, the parliament refused to say to 
young men and to women, ‘ Youshall not work above ten hours in the day.’ 
(Hear, hear.) Could any mortal who calmly reflected on the subject really 
string up his mind to believe that it was for the interest of working men 
and of working women to have their hours of work reduced to ten hours 
a day, when they were able, and when they were willing, and when they 
were anxious to work for a longer period—that it was not for their interest 
that they should be free in disposing of their own time? They were the 
disciples of the doctrines of free trade on his (the opposition) side of the 
house, and his noble friend was an advocate of free trade, and he could not 
conceive on what principle they were—while advocating free trade with 
one breath—to turn round the next moment and say to the working 
classes, ‘You are not to carry your labour to the best market. You are 
not to be employed at all hours of the day during which you feel your 
constitution allows you, or your spirits bear you up, or your perseverance 
and your industry excite you and comfort you to work.’ ‘No,’ said his 
noble friend, ‘it is not for the interest of the labourer to work as long as 
he likes. Do notlet him be free. Do not allow him to carry his labour to 
the best market. Do not permit him to earn as much as he can by his in- 
dustry. Do not let him work as long as He is willing—as long ‘as he is 
anxious to work. Put your legislative shackle on his energies.’ (Hear, 
hear.) That was the treatment his noble friend expected would benefit 
the labouring classes. They were to declare it expedient, in order to show 
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that they were the friends of free labour, to go to the working classe, to 
deprive them of their freedom of labour, and to clothe them in the shackles 
of an act of parliament—prescribing to them what neither nature nor 
the ir own judgments, nor their strength pointed out as necessary or ad« 
visable—the hours beyond which the legislature would not allow them to 
work or labour for hire. (Hear.) If those individuals, for whom the 

were about to legislate, laboured, as his noble friend told them they aid, 
and as might possibly be the case, under the same delusion as some of 
their betters, and would prefer having their hours of labour confined to 
ten hours a day, might it not be that they perhaps expected to get twelve 
hours’ wages for ten hours’ work? (Hear, hear.) If his noble friend 
could make out any process by which he could persuade the manufacturer 
to be easy enough, and silly enough, and wealthy enough to give his work- 
men twelve hours’ wages for ten hours’ work, he would then no doubt 
have invented an instrament that would prove very beneficial to the 
operatives; but he should take care not to lead them into a blunder and a 
delusion, which must be short-lived, for they would no doubt soon find out 
the error into which they had been led. They would then discover that 
their true friends had been those who had resisted the invasion that had 
been made upon their liberties. (Hear.) He would not inter- 


| fere with the bill, except to enter his protest against it to the extent which 


he had stated. He did so because he thought, if they went a single frac- 
tion of a step towards so wrong a course, that they would injure the in- 
terests of the classes whom they professed toserve. The noble and learned 
lord concluded by repeating his determination to protest against the parts 
of the bill of which he had complained.” 

Lord Winchelsea was decidedly for a ten-hours clause ; Lord Camp- 
bell supported the bill Lord Haddington defended the sudden change 
of opinion on the part of those members of the House of Commons, 
which had in the end enabled government to get the measure passed. 
Lord Minto, like Lord Brougham, objected to the principle of inter- 
ference, but, after a few words in reply from Lord Wharncliffe, the bill 
was read a second time ; and their lordships adjourned. 

Tuesday, May 2). 

Protection to AGricutture.—The Duke of Ricumonp presented 
petitions from Ayrshire for a continuance of the protection to agri- 
culture. 

Karl Firzwittiam asked if the petitioners required a continuance 
of the present protection, or for more protection ? 

The Duke of Ricumonp replied that they only asked for a con- 
tinuance of the present protection, but they thought with him thac it 
would be better if they could get a little more. (Cheers and laughter.) 

Corn FROM INDiA.—The Earl of AucKLAND presented a petition 
from certain India merchants, praying that grain from India might be 
admitted into this country at the same rate of duty as grain from 
Canada. 

IMPRISONMENT FOR Desr.—Lord Brovcuam brought in a bill to 
amend the act passed in 1842, to abolish imprisonment for debt. We 
understood him to say that the present measure had been prepared to 
cure some defects in the former law, and at the suggestion of the com- 
missioners of the Insolvent Court.—Adjourned to Thursday. 

Thursday, May 23. 

LANCASTER AND Caruiste Ratway.—The Marquis of CLANRICARDE 
moved the passage of this bill, which was delayed to admit of some 
negotiations proceeding between the company and Lord Brougham. 

Lord BrovGuam wished it postponed on the ground that some 
arrangement might be entered into with the parties. They were 
proposing to pass near by his property in Westmoreland, and he wished 
them to be compelled to erect certain gates. 

A warm altereation ensued, shared in by the two above-named noble 
lords, by the Duke of Wellington, Lord Campbell, and Lord Monteagle, 
in which Lord Brougham disclaimed being actuated by personal or 
party considerations, but insinuated that he was opposed on that 
account. 

Eventually the bill passed—Lord Brougham entering his dissent. 

No other business of interest was gone into, and, on the motion of 
the Duke of WELLINGTON, the house adjourned to Thursday, the 30th 
instant. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS) 
Monday, May 20. 


Rattways.—Mr Griapstonr moved that so much of the fourth 
report of the select committee on railways as relates to the alteration 
of the thirty-third standing order be adopted by the house. The 
changes, he said, which the committee proposed in the standing orders 
were two. They thought that the amount of deposit to be made by 
railway projectors ought to be reduced from 10/ per cent. to 52 per 
cent., and the second change which they proposed was that that por- 
tion of the standing order should be omitted which required that three- 
fourths of the shareholders should be parties to the deposit. 

Mr Labouchere, Mr Gisborne, and others approved of the pro- 
posal, which, after an ineffectual opposition from Mr Hume, was 
agreed to. 

Bank Cuarter.—The house having gone into committee on the 
resolutions respecting the proposed change in the system of banking, 

Sir R. Peet declared that he adhered to the principles already pro- 
pounded by him, and that what he now proposed to do was chiefly to 
give some explanation upon points of detail: — 

“He would suppose that the country circulation was eight millions; that 
the country banks might desire, by agreement with the bank of England, 
to reduce it to four millions; and that it might become necessary, which, 
however, would not be matter of course, for that establishment to make 
fresh issues in order to supply the vacuum. The cases then in which he 
would allow the bank to do so would be those of a country bank failing, 
or closing, or commuting its own circulation for that of the bank of Eng- 
land. With respect to tie question whether the bullion on which the 
bank of England was to issue its notes should be allowed to include silver, 
he proposed that silver should be so included; but without at all depart- 
ing from the great principle thit there must be but one standard, 
and that standard a gold one: all he meant was, that if a party 38 
to bring silver to the bank, the bank might, within a certaipeTupit gh 
its notes in exchange for it. If this were not permitted, @ie/bank, hay 
no interest in keeping a supply of silver, would probably to keep 
but it was important to the country to have access to sechhg stip 
only for domestic circulation, but with reference to foreign, 
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especially with India and China. He would, therefore, propose to permit 
an issue of notes upon silver bullion in the proportion of one-fifth of the 
whole, or ene part in silver to four in gold. With respect to banks of 
issue, he would leave them their circulation until parliament should make 


further order, and he would compute that circulation upon the average of 


what was its amount from the 6th of May, 1842, to the 6th of May, 1844, 
requiring henceforth 2 weekly publication of it. Where one bank should 
have taken the business of another, the benefit of the averages of the ex- 
tanguished bank should be given in the circulation of the averages of the 
Surviving bank. If a bank should increase its branches, yet it must not 
be allowed te increase the total of its issues. If private banks should 
coalesce, the consolidated concern, being still a private bank, should be 
rmitted to retain the benefit of the circulations of all the component 
ks; but he would not permit a change of character; he would not 
suthorize a joint-stock bank to buy up the circulation of private banks.” 


He then explained the way in which he intended that the new plan 
should operate with respect to those banks which have been issuing 
bank of England notes ; and announced that the bank of England was 
prepared to enter into negotiations with other banks for arrangements 
under which its notes should be circulated by them. 


“ He had been taxed with leaving his argument imperfect by an omission 
to show in what way his plan would let in the operation of the foreign ex- 
changes upon the home issues. Now, he considered that when he destroyed 
the tendency to unlimited issue from unrestrained competition, he removed 
the obstacle to the natural and due operation of the exchanges. There had 
been three great cases in which the currency had been endangered by the 
refusal of the country banks to contract their issues with reference to the 
foreign exchanges. These cases occurred in 1825, in 1834, and in 1838. 
At each of these periods the bullion in the bank was diminished to a very 
large extent; and yet, in the face of that fact, the country banks, at each 
of these same periods, very largely increased their circulation, simply be- 
cause there were then high prices by which speculation was stimulated. 
The consequence had been an alarmingly long list of failures among the 

ivate banks: in the one year1840, there had failed no fewer than twenty- 

ur, of which seventeen had paid no dividend. It was easy to say that 
people need not take country notes; but the poor could not help it.” 


He then gave a series of instances of unjustifiable issues by private 
bankers, terminating in their own ruin and that of multitudes of con- 
fiding poor. 

“ He had believed that there was a general persuasion of the necessity 
for putting an end to such a state of things. He was anxious to put an 
end to it safely; to encourage arrangements between the country banks 
and the Bank of England, and to discourage the existing system of coining 
credit into currency. It had been pressed upon him, that legitimate ac- 
commodation to the agricultural and other interests would be precluded 
by this alteration; but no country bank could issue notes even now in the 
district within sixty-five miles round London, and yet that district suffered 
no inconvenience from want of legitimate accommodation. It was no just 
argument to say that the bank had not always acted upon sound prin- 





ciples; the management of the bank was now conducted upon much more | 
enlightened views than formerly, and its directors were not to be judged | 
by what they had been compelled to do under the irregular action of the | 


present system of country banks.” 


Mr C. Woop followed in a speech of considerable length, in which 
he went with great minuteness over the whole subject, and criticiz- 
ed the new plan, which he characterized as being sound so far as 
it went. He concurred generally, he said, with the principles laid 
down by Sir R. Peel. The doctrines of free trade were inadmissible 
in the regulation of the currency—control as well as convertibility was 
essential to security ; a gold standard was the safest as well as the 
most convenient one ; and though no legislative measures could effec- 
tually guard against the mischiefs of over speculation, rashness, and 
so forth, the regulation of our paper circulation would do much to 
prevent those violent fluctuations to which our commerce had hitherto 
been subject. He pointed out two or three objections to the details of 
the plan, to which, however, as a whole, he would give his cordial 
support. 

Sir W. Cray in like manner expressed his approbation of the plan, 
and congratulated Sir Robert Peel, as the author of the cash payment 
bill of 1819, in now being able still farther to carry out the sound prin- 
ciples on which that measure was based. He also went into detail on 
the subject, and intimated that he would, at some stage of the bill 
which is to be introduced, move an amendment, authorizing the grant- 
ing of royal charters to banks which shall have paid up three-fourths 
of their capital, and substitute the notes of the Bank of England for 
their own. 

Mr S. Wortxey added observations of a similar nature. 

Mr P. M. Stewart remarked that the new plan was strongly indi- 
cative of the presumed intention of the government to have ultimately 
only one bank of issue. This principle was one of the dogmas of the 
new school of political economy, which, however excellent some of its 
doctrines might be, required consideration and caution: before we made 
a great experiment on them. There were many symptoms which in- 
dicated that there was a similarity in our commercial condition to the 
state of things which preceded the crash of 1825 ; and it might yet be 
necessary to retrace their steps, and seek the aid of other banks in en- 
larging the facilities afforded by a paper circulation. The country is- 
sues were to be regulated by the average of the last two years. But it 
so happened that these years were characterized by a much lower 
state of the circulation than had prevailed for several previous yéars ; 
the contracted condition of trade and commerce compelled them to 
limit it, and they were now to be punished for their commercial pru- 
dence. The difference between taking the average of the last two and 
the last five years would be a million and a half on the entire amount 
to which the country issues are hereafter to be confined. He pointed 
out, also, the objections to the exclusive privileges of the bank of Eng- 
Jand within the circle of sixty-five miles round the metropolis ; but, 
otherwise, he admitted that Sir Robert Peel's plan was bold and pa- 
triotic ; like all human propositions it had its faults, and he thought 
that he was best discharging his duty by pointing out its defects, and 
eadeavouring to get it made perfect. 

Mr M. Gore approved generally of the government plan. 

Mr Gisborne was alarmed by the awful unanimity which was 
manifested on the subject. He was for free trade in banking as in 





other commercial matters ; and doubted the soundness of the doctrine 
which would regulate the circulation by the foreign éxchanges. 

“He felt it necessary to say, in the first place, that he adhered to the 
interpretation of the pound as laid down by the right honourable baronet, 
but what he contended for was the principle of free trade as regarded 
those two subjects, money and issues, which, as applied to all other sub- 
jects, he was told was the principle of common sense. And in this respect 
could not allow his honourable friend the member for Halifax to claim 
the credit of a philosopher on account of any new theories he had laid 
down; to him his honourable friend appeared simply in the light of an 
anti-free trader. He had been told that the amount of currency in circu- 
lation operated upon the price of commodities: that, however, was a theory 
which had never yet been completely established in his mind, and that 
doctrine was based upon another, which he found laid down in Mr Jones 
Loyd’s evidence, viz., that the only way in which a a currency could 
be maintained of the same value as gold was, that the gold conformed in 
amount to the actual quantity represented by the paper. It was evident, 
however, that the parties who advanced these various doctrines were by 
no means agreed as to what currency meant, Some considered bills of 
exchange and bankers’ checks as currency, but that which appeared to 
him as the most correct definition of currency was the Latin definition— 

‘ Quod semper, quod ubique, quod inter omnes,’ 

and that also was in accordance with the opinion of Mr Jones Loyd. 
With regard to the effect of currency upon prices, he believed if the bank 
issued a million of bank notes, it would not affect the prices of commodi- 
ties, and as to the value of moncy, that, he believed, was regulated by the 
interest which could be obtained for it, not in the public funds, but at a 
private bank. Ile contended that the enlargement of the currency would 
produce no effect upon the price of commodities. _He distrusted the two 
great principles upon which the measure of the right hon. baronet was 
founded. He objected to the measure, because he felt quite satisfied that 
its tendency would be to lower the range of prices ; and it would produce 
that effect by substituting bullion for paper to a greater extent than it at 
present held in the currency of the country. As to the measure of 1819, 
he thought it did not fix a proper standard of value; but he did not 
attribute to it the misery and commercial embarrassments which resulted 
from the measures by which it was accompanied. The effect then was an 
alteration in prices to the amount of four or five per cent., and the effect 
of it was, that gold could not be retained in the country. He contended 
that the measure now proposed would lock up in the bank of England the 
bullion at present contained in it. It could only be got out by sending in 
bank of England notes. Now, then, why did not the bank employ that 
gold and expand the currency ? Because nobody would give them any- 
thing for it which would make it worth their while to bring it out. 
(Hear.) In fact, the bank could not increase the currency, or force on 
the employment of a currency which the country did not require. At 
could not expand the currency without increasing its own risks, and its 
capital could be more yrofitably employed in other countries. Under the 
measure they would have a return of thirty millions of notes. But of 
these ten millions might be lying idle until the bank chose to employ 
them. Now how, he would ask, were they to know how much of the return 
currency was really active, and how much of it was passive currency lying 
unemployed ? He understood that the ministry, for the present at least, 
had given the go-bye to the question of a single bank of issue, and he was 
glad of it, for he thought that a bank should not be entrusted with such 
extensive powers.” 

Mr NewpecGatTe suggested a doubt how far a fixed amount of cur- 
rency, co-existent with an increasing production of all commodities, 
would affect prices. 

Mr F. Barrna observed, that as matters then stood, there was no 
regulation upon the issues either of the bank of England, or of the 
joint-stock banks. It was the duty of parliament, therefore, to insti- 
tute some measure upon the subject; and his own opinion concurred 
with that of Sir R. Peel, that the best system was that of a single 
bank of issue, for through such a bank it was practicable to insure 
the metallic basis of yourcurrency. Sir R. Peel had not indeed pushed 
his principle to its utmost extent; but this was matter, not for blame, 
but for praise. 

Mr Piumerre, as a private country banker, solicited an extension 
of the time for computing the averages from two years to five. He 
was not without fears that this measure might lead to an unwhole- 
some contraction of the currency. 

Lord Worstry and Mr Darsy followed to the same effect. 

Mr Mvunrz thought that Sir R. Peel was going the right way to 
prove whether he were right or wrong in his monetary principles, and 
if his plan were successful, then, of course, those who differed with 
him must submit to the demonstration of their error. But he 
doubted the possibility of restricting our currency, with a corn law 
which made provisions 50 per cent. higher in this country than on the 
continent. 

Mr C. Butier remarked that the debate had been characterised by 
a great confusion of ideas as to sound principles of banking and sound 
principles of currency. Amongst the banks enumerated as having 
failed, very few were banks of issue; and the failure of one private 
bank in London had caused more distress than all the banks of issue 
which, during the same period, had failed in the country. 

Sir R. Peet replied, that in stating the number of banks which had 
failed, his object was to show the necessity for such an improvement 
of the system as his plan proposed to effect. He had been asked how 
a limitation of the circulation would affect prices, and in what respect 
this measure was a carrying out of the act of 1819. His plan was the 
completement of the act of 1819, but it was no extension of its prin- 
ciple. Taking a certain amount of gold as the measure of value, no 
rise in prices caused by over-issues of paper money could either be 
permanent or useful ; and his plan was intended to prevent those sud- 
den expansions and contractions to which an uncontrolled currency 
was liable. ' ; 

Mr T. Barixe put a question as to the effect which the power of 
substituting the notes of the Bank of England for those of country 
banks would have in contracting the circulation. 

Sir R. Peet explained, showing that the averages had been arranged 
suc. a way as to give to the country banks a maximum considerably 
higher than it would have been if limited by the amount of their now 

isti: g circulation. , 

The resolutions were then passed, and the house adjourned. 
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Tuesday, May 21. 

The house, after disposing of its preliminary business, had its 
attention called by 

Mr P. Bortuwicxk to the operation of the anatomy act. 


| 


| 


As he was | 


proceeding with his speech, the house suddenly wasted away to a | 


skeleton ; and at twenty five minutes past five o’clock expired of 
“counting out.” 

Corx Laws.—Mr C. P. Vituters gave notice that on that day fort- 

night he would submit a motion on the subject of the corn laws. 
Wednesday, May 22. 

The house met but for a very few minutes this evening ; and, some 
petitions on unimportant matters having been presented, was counted 
out. 

Thursday, May 23. 

Free Scuooris iy Bancor.—Mr W. O. Sranvry called the atten- 
tion of the house to the management of the Friars Bangor free school, 
and other endowed free schools in the diocese of Bangor and St Asaph; 
and, in so doing, stated the facts of the case, moving for a select 
committee. 

«“ At Bangor there was a very handsome endowment for a free school ; 
but the money, instead of being appropriated to that purpose, was appro- 
priated in educating the children of the wealthier part of the population. 
it might be said that that house was not an appropriate tribunal for this 
inquiry, but he hoped he should be able to make out a case sufficiently 
strong to call for the interference of the house. The hon. member then 
read and referred to the following petition, presented on the 15th of April 
last: —* That in the diocese of Bangor and St Asaph, property of very 
considerable value has from time to time been left for the purpose of con- 
ferring the blessings of education on the children of the poor. That this 
property in several cases has been so mismanaged, and the income arising 
from it so misapplied, as entirely to defeat the intentions of the benevolent 
individuals by whom it was bequeathed. That, asa striking instance of 
the mismanagement and misapplication of which your petitioner com- 
plains, he begs respectfully to call the attention of your hon. house to the 
Bangor free grammar school. That this school was founded and endowed 
by Dr Geoffrey Glynne, expressly for “educating poor men’s children.” 
That by his will, dated the 8th of July, 1558, the Friars house belonging 
to him, in Bangor, together with his lands, tenements, and hereditaments 
in the counties of Carnarvon, Anglesea, Denbigh, and Surrey, was devised 
for the support of a free grammar school, of the before-mentioned Friars 
house, “for the use of poor men’s children; ” and the sum of 400/. was 
specially directed to be invested for the separate use and benefit for ever of 
«10 poor scholars, to be lodged with the master and usher for the time being.”’’ 
He should be able to show that the funds of the charity were sutlicient 
to carry out the objects of the charity to the fullest extent. There had 


been a great increase in the value of the lands from which the funds of | 


this school were derived since the report of the education commissioners 
in 1836. The revenues of the school at present amounted to 447/. a year 
from houses and land in Southwark. 


money received. Besides this the master had a house and twenty acres of 
land at Bangor, which the commissioners at the time of their report valued 
at 130/. a year: and the usher had a house with accommodation for twelve 


boarders, which the commissioners valued as worth 45/. a year. This would | 


bring the funds of the school to somewhere about 600/. a year. The house 
under these circumstances would be astonished to hear that at the present 
moment there were only nine free scholars educated there, and of these 
scholars receiving a free education, one was the son of the vicar of Bangor, 
another was the son of a wealthy agent of a neighbouring gentleman ; 
two others were sons of wealthy tradesmen in the town of Bangor; and 
two others were the children of wealthy parents. The ten boys, who 
ought to be on the foundation, never entered the premises or received any 
education at all in it, but were educated at the national schools, receiving 
the 2/. 6s. each to which they were entitled from the charity; but for this 
they were made by the dean and chapter to sing as choristers at the 
cathedral. This, he contended, was a gross violation of the objects of 
the trust.” 

Colonel Pennant, Sir George Grey, and Mr Hume took part in the 
discussion—the former defending the administration of the charity, 
and the two latter suggesting that the case furnished an additional 
reason for establishing by law some fitting jurisdiction over these edu- 
cational charities, 

Sir James Graham intimated that the Lord Chancellor was prepar- 
ing a matured measure for the better regulation of these charitable 
trusts, which would be introduced after Whitsuntide, and passed 
during the present session, 

Ultimately Mr Stanley withdrew his motion. 

Honorary Distincrions.—Mr Hume rose to move for “ an address 
to her Majesty, that her Majesty will be pleased to give directions that 
whenever her Majesty shall grant the honour of the peerage, or baro- 
netey, or knighthood, or order, for eminent public services, no fees 
shall be charged thereon.” He said that le had objected to the charge 
which was made in the estimates for the honours granted to the King 
of Prussia, and some of our brave officers for their services, for which 
the country was asked to pay upwards of 2,000/. He had no desire to 
interfere with existing interests ; but, at the same time, he thought 
that the system should be discontinued as regarded the future. At 
least, there ought to be a committee to inquire into the origin of these 
claims for fees in the different Herald offices. 

Mr W. Witviams seconded the motion. 

The Cuance.vor of the Excuequer explained that these fees were 
the right, sanctioned by law, of the officers interested in them, and that 
the crown could not exert its prerogative in their abrogation without in- 
justice. He gave some details of the amounts paid in fees for dignities, 
a duke being charged 350/., the scale sliding downwards to a baron, 
who has to pay 150/,; and urged that the evil, if it were one, was not 
so grievous as to warrant their interference, more especially as the fees 
paid on honours conferred on foreigners, or from which, for special 
reasons, subjects were exempted, and the amount of which was charged 
to the nation, were included in the estimates, and brought under the 
annual consideration of parliament. 

After a few observations from Mr Williams, the motion was nega- 
tived without a division. 

Tue Universiries.—Mr Curistix rose to bring on his motion re- 
specting the universities, but was met by a request that the house be 
counted, when forty members not being present the house adjourned. 


There was other property belonging |! * ot : : . : F . 
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FREE-TRADE MOVEMENTS. 


ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE. 

The Anti-Corn law League held its usual weekly meeting on Wed- 
nesday evening at Covent Garden Theatre, and the attendance was far 
more numerous than it had been for some weeks past. Perhaps the 
announcement made last week that the meetings would not be held in 
as regular recurrence as heretofore had something to do with stimu- 
lating public curosity. However that may be, the enthusiasm of the 
assembly seemed to keep pace with the increased numbers, and the 
several speakers were applauded to the very echo. 

The chair was taken shortly after half-past seven o'clock by General 
Briggs, M.P., and the minutes of the preceding meeting having been 
read, 

The Rey. Mr Greene pronounced himself an advocate for the 
abolition of protecting duties on corn, and insisted that the nature of 
the Tithe Commutation Act rendered the hierarchy and church 
establishment of the land more hostile to the principles of free trade 
than they were formerly. He was himself a Dissenter, and his 
inference was that an establishment, even though it had grown gray 
and hoary with years, should crumble into dust rather than it should 
interfere with the wants and happiness of the people. (A storm of 
cheers and hisses.) Another ground of fear was that we had not a 
representation reflecting public opinion, and no effort should be spared 
to make the House of Commons an honest and fair reflex of public 
opinion. (Loud cheers. ) 

Mr R. Taylor urged the co-operation of the metropolis in the 
efforts of the League, on the ground that the heart was always in a 
greater or less degree dependent on the extremities. If the large 
manufacturing towns were at a stand the metropolis must feel the 
effects. Again, those driven into the metropolis from the rural dis- 
tricts found, according to an able pamphlet written by Lord Ranele gh, 
nine-tenths of the casual poor of London driven in by extreme 
destitution, The incend.ary fires were the result of agricultural 
destitution, and it was idle on this question to talk of agricultural 
interests. A great deal of the land of this country formerly belonged 
to the people, but now they heard of enclosure bills. It was vain to 
suppose people would respect the rights of property when their own 
rights of property were violated. He had mixed much with the 
people in various countries in Europe, and his painful conviction was 
that none were so wretched as their own. ‘There was poverty in 
Franve, Germany, and other countries, but there was not destitution. 
It might be said that those people laboured hard and fed sparingly, 
but they had their families around them, and homes and _ possessions 
which they called their own, and transmitted to their descendants. 
(Cheers.) It was admitted even by the clergy that moral and 





competence. (Hear, hear.) In Switzerland the common law, which 
was regulated by the general body of the people, was the best culti- 
vated. Before the French revolution, Arthur Young described the 
French as a wretched people, and all our prints and paintings 
exhibited them as such; but now they were fine strapping fellows, 
with chests so full of linen, that they need not wash more than four 
times a year. (ilear, hear.) How was this? *Twas true, the 
aristocracy had been swept away in France by the revolution, but 
the land still remained, and there was the secret. (Cheers. ) We 
were insular : we had colonies and all the means of supply, but cf what 
use were these, if our insular means of supply, our riverg and our 
harbours, were locked up against the supplies which our position 
would enable us to procure ? (Cheers.) He was astonished to find 
that one journal, the most strenuous advocate of free-trade principleg, 
should be the supporter of an enclosure bill. (Hear, hear.) If it was 
important to agriculture that waste lands should be improved, why 
not improve them for the people? (Cheers.) For his own part he 
deprecated any plan or proposition which went to deprive the people 
of those spots upon which they exercised their manly games of cricket 
and trap-ball, or where they fed the few domestic animals still left to 
them. He could not contemplate, without deep disapprobation, any 
proposition which had for its result the conversion of those grounds, 
now common, into parks for the aristocracy to promote murderous 
affrays for the protection of pheasants, between gamekeepers on the 
one hand and poachers on the other. (Cheers.) It was said that the 
people were to have compensation for this privation of their right of 
common, but as the existing generation had only a life interest, what 
compensation could be given to generations to come? (Cheers. ) 
Was not the country now more miserable than when the common 
lands were more extensive ? (Loud cheers.) In ancient times and 
happier the dand was divided into folk land and bolk land. The 
former, which constituted the greater portion, belonged to the people, 
and of that right they had been robbed. (Loud cheers.) Let them 
then watch the registration, and procure as powerful an interest as 
possible in parliament. (Cheers. ) 

the Chairman having then introduced Mr G. Thompson to the 
meeting, 

Mr ‘Thompson, who was received with repeated cheers, said, in risiny 
to address that splendid meeting, he was happy to be followed ‘py a 


| gentleman who, by his eloquence and ability, would comr ensate for 





his deficiency ; and he was sure they were all prepared co grant him 

an exemption from the duty which had that night de oj yeq upon him 
by the council of the League. He regretted the "aeeting had not the 
advantage of hearing their chairman on the qu’stion which had called 
them together, He could have advanced arguments valuable to the 
cause, and such as were not frequently ‘brought forward at those meet~ 
ings, because those who addressed. them had not the same opportuni~ 
ties which he had had of withessing in distant countries the evils of 
monopoly, where they were more apparent than in this. They live” 

in a land which, not only as the place of their birth, but for the ad- a 
tages which had been purchased for them by the courage “t Pe 

ancestors, they could love. In the year 1826 the present Hr me Fo ca 
tary wrote a book on Corn and Currency, the object of + which & 
persuade the monopolists to give way. He warned f’ oe 
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the people ; if they continued to withhold the bread of the people the 
time would come when the people would rise, in their might and in the 
majesty of their power, and sweep away their ill-gotten wealth. 
(Hear, hear.) What was it that averted that catastrophe, which could 
not be looked at but with horror ? What promised still to avert it 
but the interposition of the Anti-Corn-law League, by its intellectual 
and peaceful agency in promoting the principles of free trade without 
having recourse to anything incompatible with the uprightness of its 
end? (Hear, hear.) There was one thing to comfort them, which 
was, that every hour’s delay was spent by ten thousand men in dif- 
fusing knowledge amongst the community. The agitation which the 
League was effecting through the country would amply{compensate 
by its effects all the evils produced by the operation of the corn laws. 
The people, through its agency, had been educated in the principles of 
political economy, in religion, and in morality. While demanding 
bread, if they did not become fatter, or more physically powerful, their 
minds were improved and enlarged. Did their audiences fail ? did 
their speakers fail ? did arguments fail them ? were they at a loss for 
facts in support of their views? No. The people were attracted to 
come to those meetings, and he would venture to say that none of them 
departed without making an avowal that he was made better and wiser 
by what he had heard. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) For his part, he 
was ready to acknowledge his obligations. He would ask no man. 
He had the same views of the importance of international intercourse 
which he had before he acquired them through the League. Had he 
the same knowledge of facts, or the same view of the causes which led 
to the commission of crime and the prevalence of misery in the coun- 
try ? Was he equally aware of the importance of the diffusion of 
those religious principles which adorned this country ? If all these 
views were developed so as to be better understood, he would ask what 
was it that had shed that light but the Anti-Corn-law League 7 Let 
the friends of ignorance put it down as soon as they could, for through 
its means the people, though in poverty, would acquire information 
and knowledge. The longer justice was delayed the more certainly 
would the energies which they exerted to carry on the operations of 
the League tend to consolidate their powers for the accomplishment of 
some other great good. (Hear, hear.) The light thrown out in the 
progress of the discussion of this question revealed other evils. The 
line and plummet which they used to measure the evils of this 
monopoly enabled them to discover how far other institutions con- 
formed with the uprightness of justice which in this case they sought 
to accomplish. In this cause they would raise their flag unstained, 
and their sword undimmed or untarnished with stain of blood. ‘Their 
chorus of triumph would not be echoed by the wailings of the 
widow or the orphan; but at the end of this conflict they would 
gather up their strength for some higher achievement. (Hear, 
hear.) They were teaching a lesson to the whole world, and 
now they were engaged in attaining the object they had in view. 
They would accomplish that end without shedding a drop of human 
blood or infracting the laws of society. He hoped that other nations 
would jmitate their example. That good man Joseph Sturge went to 
America, and though he had not the honour of being turned out of his 
hovel within thirty-six hours after his landing, as he, with his wife 
and children, had, they said to him, at New York, “ Friend, go home— 
you have a corn law which beggars your own countrymen ; when you 
have abolished that, and set your own industry free, then you may 
gome back and rate the Americans for holding their negro population 
in slavery.” (Cheers.) What had been the language of a Parisian 
ournal ?—“‘ Proud Britain, erase from your national escutcheon the 
British lion, and place there the starving artisan vainly imploring for 
bread!” (Cheers.) What was the language of Mehemet Ali when 
an Englishman attempted to remonstrate against his monopolies 7— 
* Go home and abolish your own corn laws, then come back to me 
and Ill be ready to treat for any relaxation you can desire in the way 
of trade.” (Cheers.) Thus it was that every civilized country on 
the face of the earth taunted us with our inconsistency. They could 
not understand how it was that England. professing to be governed by 
a parliament of her own choosing, should tolerate so pestilential a 
nuisance as <he corn laws. (Applause.) But it was cheering to know 
that they sheuld soon come to the last difficulty. Every righteous 
question would be carried, whatever House of Commons they might 
have, as soon as the people rightly appreciated its value and import- 
ance. They had only to be unanimous to succeed. (Cheers.) ‘This 
was seen in the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. in the Catho- 
lic Emancipation Act, in the Reform Act, and in the Negro Emanci- 
pation Act. If they had wrested all those measures from parliaments 
who were hostile to them, they would yet get an abolition of the corn 
laws from a parliament of landlords. (Cheering.) He would now re- 
quest permission to advert for a few minutes to the sugar question 
(cheers )—although he felt how totally inadequate he was to say any- 
thing about it in the presence of those who had had the opportunity of 
hearing it discussed by a gentleman who, though retiring and unob- 
trusive, was one of their most able champions—he meant Mr James 
Wilson. (Cheers.) But he (Mr Thompson) wished, for many reasons, 
sonz¢ of them personal, to say something about the sugar question this 
The reason why he wished to advert to it was, because there 
st diversity of opinion upon it. He knew what were the 
ejr friends on the other side of the question, seeing that 
identified with them. (Cheers.) He knew that their 
feelings and scruples were honest ones, and he knew that they would 
ot give them up witout sufficing and unanswerable reasons, and 
without feeling assured, moreover, that, in giving them up, they 
were not doing injury to the cause of humanity, But he would 
ask, Are you for free trade, even though free trade should give 
admission to slave grown produce ? That was the question ; _and, 
“se fimself, he would answer that he was—because he _believed 
S-. the question of free trade was a righteous question, and 
that eyey, therefore, come in conflict with any other righteous 
could 1." (Cheers. ) He had felt it to be his duty to attend the 
question. ~ veter hall, on Friday. Had he consulted his feelings, his 
meeting at ig interests, he should not have gone there. But he 


Se, tins were in error, and doing harm to a good cause ; 
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he believed they were upholding a gross and pestiferous fraud in the 
House of Commons ; and therefore he went. 
result of that meeting. (Cheers.) He had feelings of painful regret 
that such a course as he had taken should have been necessary, and 
that so large a number should have voted in the minority. But they 
were honest, and they would be with them (the free-trade party) 
when they perceived that the principle to which they took exception 
in particular cases, ought to be carried out universally. He had been 
accused of inconsistency. He protested against the imputation of 
being now the promoter of slavery. (Cheers.) He was no more 
the friend of slavery because he would not exclude slave-grown 
sugar, than he was the friend of error, because he would not 
have men strangled because they were in error. Why, slavery 
was the spawn of monopoly. (Cheers.) It had been begotten, and 
nurtured, and sustained by it. The death of monopoly 40 years ago 
would have enswred the death of the slave trade and of slavery, without 
any of that long and expensive agitation, those conventions, those 
cruizers, and various other things which the attempt to abolish slavery 
had rendered necessary. (Cheers.) He had not changed, as would be 
seen from a few lines which he had spoken in 1839 before he had any- 
thing to do with the corn-law movement, and which he would take the 
liberty of reading to the meeting. He was at that time making a 
speech upon the necessity of improving the condition of the natives 
of India, and he said, upon that occasion, “ While my heart’s desire 
and prayer is that the time may speedily come when every fibre of 
cotton wool imported, and manufactured, and worn in this country 
may be the produce of free labour, I ask for no prohibitory duties, to 
shut out any part of the produce of the globe. I ask only for liberty, 


justice, and impartiality ; convinced that if these be conceded, every 


system that is based upon monopoly and worked by slavery will totter 
to its everlasting fall.” (Cheers.) ‘That was delivered in the splendid 
meeting house of the Friends at Manchester ; and in the same house 
he had said, upon the following evening, “If you encourage free 
labour, and free competition between free and slave labour, my 
opinion is, that slave labour cannot stand against free labour.” 
(Hear.) He held that opinion now, and he believed that it would 
be in vain to attempt to put down slavery by any other means. 
He did not say that this should be the only means employed; 
he would have all other righteous means employed—the press, the 
platform, and the pulpit, But that must not be excluded. 
(Cheers.) If he erred, he erred incompany with some of the brightest 
names in the anti-slavery cause. He then proceeded to say that when 
he was engaged in connexion with the Anti-Slavery Society, he had 
been supplied with various books upon the subject, from which he 
derived facts and arguments in the righteous cause. He had looked 
into some of those books to-day, and what did he find? One of them, 
which he held in his hand, was written in 1823 by Adam Hodgson, of 
Liverpool, and addressed to Baptiste Say. It was on the comparative 
cost of free and slave labour. What did he say ?—*The nation will 
not long continue to support a wasteful system of cultivation, at 
the expense of great national interests. The slave labour of the 
West must fall, when brought into competition with the free 
labour of the East.” (Cheers.) He then referred to a work, writ- 
ten with great care, and drawn up to show that the labour of the free 
man was cheaper than the labour of the slave. It was written by 
Mr John Sturge, brother to Mr Joseph Sturge. The general principle 
laid down in that work completely covered the ground occupied by the 
Anti-Corn-law League. In one passage the author referred to the 
effect of opening the British ports to the indigo of Bengal, Forty 
years ago, he said, no indigo was imported into England from India, 
whereas now, by the adoption of what Mr Sturge called the principles 
of free trade, not an ounce of indigo was imported from the west into 
Europe. (Loud cheers.) He read those passages to show what were 
the opinions of those friends of the slave, and to help him to reason 
with the friends who now differed from them, and to induce them to 
join their ranks. Who had departed from principle ? who had changed 
in opinion ? The honourable gentleman then referred to the Anti- 
Slavery Convention of 1841, at which he was present with him who 
had made himself —or, rather, had been made — the leader of this great 
cause now—Mr Cobden, and where he (Mr Thompson) had particu- 
larly urged the necessity of encouraging the produce of free labour in 
the East. ‘That convention produced an able and voluminous report 
upon the subject, resolutions were founded upon it, and they asserted, 
in the most unqualified manner, the superiority of free over slave labour, 
and predicted that whenever the principle had a free and fair trial, it 
would extinguish slavery throughout the world, Dr Madden and Mr 
Turnbull took exception to those resolutions, and proposed to adda 
rider to them, qualifying them in their application to this particular 
subject. But the Convention would not entertain the objection, and 
the present secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society and Dr Jeremy 
opposed Dr Madden and Mr Turnbull. (Cheers.) The resolutions 
were carried without a dissentient voice. The principle for which 
they were assembled to-night was there laid down, without any quali- 
fication. And why should they shut out the sugar of Brazil? That 
question had never yet been answered, He entreated them to be 
true to their principles, Poverty demanded it, The prosperity of 
the country, and the interests of foreign lands required it. (Cheers.) 
What right had they to go to parliament upon a question so 
purely religious as that of the guilt or no-guilt of consuming slave- 
grown sugar? It was a question exclusively between an individual 
and his Maker, and he had never yet heard that the House of 
Commons was suspected of possessing that super-sublimated piety 
which entitled it to decide in questions of theology. (Laughter 
and cheers.) What an advantage had the friends of the slave given to 
the government upon the sugar question? Had it not been that Sir 
Robert Peel was enabled to read a document bearing the venerable 
name of Thomas Clarkson attached to it, he would not have had a 
single argument to urge against making the concession demanded. 
What a part could he and his followers now play? “ We wish you to 
have cheap sugar,” say they, “ but the Anti-Slavery Society implore 
us, in the name of humanity, to abstain from giving it to you.” It is 
true that we always opposed the emancipation of the slayes, and gave 
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enty millions to their oppressors, but we are changed men now. | tendency. There is too much pretended anxiety about the welfare of 
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(Laughter.) We are now the disciples of Granville Sharpe and of 
Wilberforce, who rest from their labours, but still implore us, in the 
name of two millions and a half of human beings, to refuse you Bra- 
zilian sugar. (Laughter and cheers.) A word as to coffee. ‘The men who 
refused to allow slave-grown sugar to come in, had taken twenty-five 
per cent. off slave-grown coffee. Away went humanity out of the 
coffee-pot into the sugar basin. (Great laughter.) He only required 
of the people to abide the result of inquiry, to wait pending investiga- 
tions. He might, in the remarks he had made, have said something 
which might appear hurtful to certain interests; but on the whole, it 
was his business to look only to what tended to the good of the people. 
It was for the people to look to themselves. He called upon the 
meeting to unite, not merely by their voices, but by their individual 
exertions, in strenuously working out the great, the beneficial, and the 
constitutional measure advocated by the League. Mr Thompson re- 
sumed his seat amid loud applause. 

W. J. Fox, Esq., on presenting himself was greeted with several 
rounds of cheering. He said he should not at that late hour have 
addressed the meeting, but to assure them that want of time alone 
prevented others more able than himself from addressing them, but 
nevertheless he could assure them that the fortress of “free trade” 
was well guarded—that the fair and spotless flag of “ free trade” met 
the winds more triumphantly than ever, and that it was never in less 
danger of striking to the foul and black flag of monopoly. The question 
now resolves itself into a question of fact, and a very “great fact:” 
query, were they to have free trade or not? This was not a question 
confined to old England or young England—to red or blue interests— 
they must look to the question of “free trade” in a national point of 
view, and he hoped the result of the South Lancashire election would 
tell well for the cause (cheers)—but even if they failed there they 
must not despair—they must try other counties—try other con- 
stituencies, and contest every borough and every seat. (Cheers.) In 
the Times of that morning he hal read the report of a speech of Mr 
Entwistle, the candidate for South Lancashire, in which the hon. can- 
didate is made to say that in his opinion trade is carried on to too 
great an extent in this country. Was it, he would ask, necessary for 
him to detain them by refuting such assertions, glossed over as they 
were by seemingly colourable arguments; but was it not evident to 
them that a giant’s strength demands a giant’s sustenance? Peopie 
began to ask why is this restriction on our trade? Nations abroad 
were inquiring into this subject, and he firmly believed it had been 
already disposed at home. (Cheers.) In conclusion he warned the 
aristocracy and the landed squirearchy from perversely resisting the 
will so strongly avowed by the people of this country in favour of a 
free trade in corn, and congratulated the meeting that the good and 
great cause in which they were engaged must ultimately triumph. 
(Cheers ) 

The Chairman came forward and adjourned the proceedings until 
next Wednesday. 

Three loud and hearty cheers were then given for “ free trade,” and 
the meeting separated. 








CORRESPONDENGE AND ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


INCENDIARISM AND AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 

Sir,—In your journal of May the 11th you stated that * nothing can 
surprise an observer of the present movements in British society so 
much as their number,” and that “nothing gives rise to more thought 
than observations of their fendency.” 

May I be permitted to say a little in behalf of the agricultural poor, 
who are now considered to be the chiet agents of that dreadful destruc- 
tion of property which is carried on in different parts of the kingdom, 
especially in Suffolk and Essex. 

Politicians have entered into various discussions as to the grand 
cause of this ill feeling—this fiend-like disposition of revenge amongst 
the labouring population. Men shudder at the danger to which they 
and their property are exposed by day as well as by night, and various 
parties exclaim, “ What must be done?” This great public “ move- 
ment,” even amongst the lowest ranks of society, cannot much longer 
be neglected —their “ numbers” are powerful, and their “ tendency” can. 
not be concealed from an observing and discriminating public, the 
“elements” of which they are composed are struggling to be free — 
they are trying to shake off the bonds of tyranny and oppression, that 
they may be able to enjoy the blessings which freedom of thought and 
industry alone can give. 

But what are the proposed remedies for this destructive feeling, 
which exists to such a lamentable extent, by men who ought to be 
more intimately acquainted with its causes? Education, religion, 
workhouses, imprisonment, or a vigilant and expensive police, are 
thought to be the most effectual remedies ; and yet none of them 
checks the spirit of revenge which prevails in a greater or less degree 
in almost all parts of Suffolk and Essex. I will, however, endeavour 
to point out the unfortunate situation of this class of our fellow coun- 
trymen, which may perhaps be construed by some into a direct en- 
couragement of incendiarism. Be that as it may, the matter is worth 
investigation—the circumstances are known to exist, and clearly indi- 
cates the mind that governs such men, The agricultural labourers of 
Suffolk and Essex are many of them scarcely able to obtain the com- 
mon necessaries of life, work as hard as they may; when any of them 
are out of employ, which frequently happens at certain seasons of the 
year, the workhouse is their home, or starvation out of it ; they have 
no alternative—those who make choice of the former have their little 
stock of furniture sold for rent, when they can hold out no longer ; 
and they have nothing to begin the world with when they come forth 
from the union house again ; those who choose the latter alternative 
Manage to procure food till their credit is exhausted, when hunger 
creates in them a spirit of desperation and revenge, which they wreak 
upon those who make laws for their destitution. 

I find in the peasantry a rooted aversion to the New Poor Law ; an 
aversion which no power can efface so long as it is in force, Iam 
gnfirmed in this opinion from a practical knowledge of its nature and 











the poor in the administrators of this law, the fulfilment of which 
tends only to break up the social feelings of the human race and sepas 
rate every element of happiness which the Creator has implanted in 
the bosom of man, and blended together for his well-being. The 
cruelties which this law inflicts upon the lower orders of society, and 
those removed beyond it, are unknown to mere speculative theorists 


| upon “in-door” and “out-door” relief, workhouse tests, &c., to men 


who talk of making “ independent labourers,” while they bind the arms 
of the strong man in the bands of poverty. I have no hesitation in 
saying, from the knowledge I have of the operation of this law, that if 
our present restrictions on commerce remain, which must inevitably 
carry with them a restriction of labour, and consequently increase the 
distresses of an increasing population, there is no law in existence 
which has so direct a tendency to overthrow the power and interest of 
the landed aristocracy. What avail the meetings to shorten factory 
labour—or the societies to protect it—or your national education— 
while the poor man starves, or is shut up in a union house because he 
cannot find employment to gain his daily food ? A man of real 
humanity feels disgusted at the pretended concern for the welfare of 
the poor, when every measure on the subject for years past has tended 
to degrade and enslave him more than ever, till hatred and revenge 
are become the leading features of his character. As the Times of 
Tuesday last very correctly observed, “ Legislating for the poor is at 
the fag end of the session ; at the end of everything else. Gentlemen 
think it a bore — of course they do—to have to consider matters where 
the real and simple benefit of the poor is the sole question at issue.” 
True, indeed, is this. They will legislate for Somerset-house commis- 
sioners, or state pensions, or squabble away a whole session about 
factory labour ; in short they will consent to let the poor have any- 
thing but BREAD, in order to be enriched by their starvation. If not 
occupying too much of your space, I will, at a future time, enter more 
fully into the habits and connexions between farmers and farm la- 
bourers, when I hope to show you that the spirit which manifests 
itself in the destruction of property is more owing to the conduct of 
the landed interest itself than from any natural inclination in the poor 
to destroy ; and that they alone have the power to bring its dreadful 
consequences to a termination.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Suffolk, May 20, 1844, Rvusrticus, 





CURRENCY. 

Sir,—In the very able article which appeared in your paper of last 
Saturday, you proved as far as facts and reasoning can prove anything, 
that our commercial panics and revulsions have been owing far more 
to our system of corn laws than to the nature of our currency; and 
that solong as these laws continue we are not safe from fresh disasters, 
eveu if the circulating medium were purely metallic. I trust there- 
fore that Sir Robert Peel, desirous as he no doubt is to guard us 
against the recurrence of such misfortunes for the future, will give the 
subject his serious consideration. 

Sut although our system of currency has had much less to do in 
causing our periodical crisis than many people suppose, still I think 
it las tended materially to aggravate them, and it is therefore with no 
small degree of pleasure that I view the changes proposed to be intro- 
duced by the minister. My only regret is that he does not carry out 
his own principles a little further (which he could do without inter- 
fering more than he does with vested interests), and bring us nearer 
to the working of a purely metallic currency, which, if let alone, would 
regulate itself, without assistance from any bank. So long as the word 
“regulate” is used in our system of currency in the active tense, Sir R, 
Peel may rest assured that the great object he aims at will not be 
accomplished. Nor will it be so until the amount of paper in circu- 
lation, as regards the issuing body, is permanently and absolutely 
fixed and invariable. It is true he has fixed a maximum as regards 
the county banks, and generally as regards the Bank of England, but 
a latitude is left to the latter to increase its issues on securities under 
certain circumstances, and on certain conditions. Now I firmly believe 
that so long as this latitude exisis, it will beget a latitude in the 
transactions of the banking department, and a probable departure from 
the working of a purely metallic currency, one of the contingencies 
contemplated is the withdrawal from circulation of a portion of country 
notes, and the necessity of filling up the void by bank paper. Now 
in this case I see no necessity that would justify so great a departure 
from sound principle. Suppose a million in country paper were at 
any period to be withdrawn from circulation, the void would be filled 
up in the first instance from the general circulation of the country, 
and the enhancement of this would attract an equal amount of bullion 
from abroad, which being exchanged for notes, the amount of paper 
would remain as before, and the operation be the natural result of 
legitimate banking. 

In fact, to give the Bank the power, by consent of the government, to 
increase its issues otherwise than on bullion of an equal amount de- 
posited, under any pretence whatever, will be dangerous in the extreme, 
both in a political and monetarial sense. So long as such power is 
known to exist, the same produce will not guide the transactions of 
the bank nor of individuals. 

Again it is equaily impolitic, dangerous, and unsound to give the 
issuing department the power under any circumstances of curtailing 
the currency of the country by the sale of securities. 

I have strong doubts whether it be possible to make a mixed cur- 
rency work exactly as a metallic one, and yet retain the convertibility 
of the paper, but I am quite persuaded itis not possible, if any latitude 
whatever is left to the issuing department, to go above or below a fixed 
amount of paper, or if that amount is too high as compared with the 
whole of the circulating medium in the country, were these points 
settled (which would involve the ultimate extinction of country 
notes), I think the system likely to work well enough for all practical 
purposes. If, for example, we had only the 14,000,000/, as the fixed 
quantity of paper issued by the Bank on securities, the remainder of 
the paper in circulation being represented by bullion, the case could 
scarcely arise when the demand for gold or silver for export could be 
so great as to exhaust our stock, or to require any action on the cure 
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rency beyond what prudent bankers and monied men would feel it 
their duty or interest to exercise in curtailing the usual accommo- 
dation to their customers. While I agree with you that so long as 
the slidings-cale corn laws continue, a purely metallic currency wil] 
not save us from revulsions, I must also say that with an entire free 
trade in corn, but with an unsound currency, that is, that does not 
work as a purely metallic one, we shall be exposed to panics, not per- 
haps so disastrous as those we have passed through, but sufficiently 
so to make it a great desideratum to see our currency placed on a 
stable footing. . 

With a perfectly free trade in corn, we could not expect to be 
exempt from a sudden demand for bullion to a greater or less extent 
from time to time, when we had a deficient harvest and required an extra 
supply of foreign corn. Suppose, in such case, we had to export 5,000,000/. 
of gold, what would take place with a currency wholly metallic? 
Why simply that our whole circulation (of perhaps 70,000,000/.) would 
be lessened by that sum—no panic could ensue, though some incon- 
venience would be felt by the trading classes, from the rise on the rate 
of interest, The effect on prices of imports and exports for a time 
would speedily restore us our gold. Any attempt to prevent this 
natural effect at the time by any artificial process could not fail to ren- 
der the evil much greater before the gold could be induced to return : 
equally mischievous would be the attempt by the bank of issue to with- 
draw notes from circulation beyond the 5,000,000/. of gold wanted for 
exportation, in order to prevent that natural and necessary operation. 
The policy of the Bank of England has been as far a part as is was 
possible from sound in similar circumstances. She did not withdraw 
her notes as bullion left her coffers, even to the amount of gold ex- 
ported, although she pretended to act on a very absurd rule, which 
would have obliged her, had it been possible to act upon it, to with- 
draw not the same amount, but three times the quantity! If cne-third 
of her circulation was to be represented by bullion, she was bound by | 
her own rule to withdraw two millions of her paper for every million of 
gold exported! But, under the new system I am advocating, the ex- 
port of 5,000,0002 of gold could not possibly affect the Bank if she 
were the sole issuing body, and the amount out on securities limited 
to fourteen millions ; she might have twenty millions or more paper 
out on bullion, five millions of which would be exchanged for notes 
to remain in till again relieved by the return of the gold. The Bank 
in the transaction is perfectly passive, and the public feel the effect of 
a reduction in the currency for a time an inconvenience, I repeat, 
which cannot be lessened, but may be greatly increased by any power 
to employ a forced action on the currency—an action against which 
mercantile men cannot by any prudence or foresight protect them- 
selves, if a controlling power is left to the hank of issue to be used or 
not as the directors and the then government in their wisdom or folly 
may see fit. Should any extraordinary emergency occur, it would be 
far better to have the case to be dealt with by parliament, when and 
in the press its merits would be freely canvassed. 

In the short discussion that took place on Monday evening last on 
the propositions introduced by the government, honourable members 
did not fail to exhibit how imperfectly the question of the currency is 
yet understood. Cannot Mr Muntz perceive that so long as corn is 
made searce by act of parliament, and consequently dear, no depre- 
ciation of the currency can possibly enable the people to buy it 
cheaper ? It would rise like everything else in proportion to the 
lessened value of the circulating medium, and would still retain its 
high price as compared with every other article. His remedy is surely 
a repeal of that law which is the cause of the altered proportion be- 
twixt corn and currency as compared with 1780. 

Does not Mr Muntz further perceive that a depreciation of the 
standard of value would have no other effect than enabling every 
debtor to cheat his creditor to the extent of the depreciation ? 

Another fallacy propounded by some honourable member was that 
unlimited issues of paper raise prices. No doubt they do so unnatu- 
rally, for a time, but depress them unnaturally also, after a time, when 
a reaction takes place. Permanently prices cannot, on an average, be 
higher than with a gold currency, but much mischief is occasioned in 
the meantime by unsteadiness. The action of such a currency puts me 
always in mind ofa dancer on a tight rope with his balancing pole and 
rickety step—the extremities of the pole representing the upward and 
downward movement of prices. 

Mr C. Wood talked of the convenience and cheapness of a paper 
currency. The former quality, which is, perhaps, its only advantage 
to be placed against many disadvantages, I am not disposed to deny 
to it; but as for the latter, Iam surprised to hear one who ought to 
know better urging such a fallacy. I think it would not be difficult 
to show that it costs the public quite as much as a gold currency 
would do. If it do not, we certainly beat the alchemists hollow! I 
shall not, however, trespass further at present on your valuable space 
but remain, sir, your most obedient, ALPHA. 

London, 22nd May, 1844. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


ProTecTION OF Laxsour.—The latest accounts from Alexandria 
inform us that the Pacha of Egypt, who has always been opposed to 
the laissez faire system, has issued a state proclamation, in which, after 
informing his subjects that agriculture is the sole foundation of their 
comfort, happiness, and prosperity, he declares that “ every male person, 
who has not paid his taxes for twelve full years, must return to his 
native village.” No explanation is given as to whether the pacha will 
find employment for them when they return to their former homes ; 
but it is stated, that the arbitrary order has already been put in force 
in Alexandria ; and that hundreds of porters, masons, and other per- 
sons are to be seen marching off to their native villages, in the custody 
of soldiers, in order to employ themselves in agriculture, and thereby 
realize that “ comfort, happiness, and prosperity,” which the editor of 
the Standard and his Egyptian highness represent as the portion of 








that favoured part of the people which lives by field labour. We 
should like to know what the high protection party think of this bold 
attempt on the part of Mehemet Ali, to carry their absurd notions as 
to “the superiority of the agricultural over the commercial system ” 
into practical operation. The Quarterly Review’s nostrum for the relief 
of national distress was to reduce London to one-half of its present 
size, raze one-half of our large manufacturing towns to the ground, 
and send their unfortunate inhabitants to seek for more innocent and 
healthful employment in the rural districts. As there are no large 
manufacturing towns in Egypt, the pacha has no need to adopt the 
first part of the reviewer’s remedy ; but it would appear, from the 
intelligence to which we have referred, that he is resolved to try what 
effect the latter portion of it will have on the welfare of his subjects. 
— Manchester Guardian. 

Tue Humanity oF Mownoporists.—If there was one thing more 
nauseous than another in the late ten-hours discussion, it was the 
eternal complimenting from all sides of the house of Lord Ashley, his 
philanthropy, his motives, &c. We really think the less said the better 
about a philanthropy that can turn its back on Dorsetshire farm- 
labourers, wallowing in their filth, their ignorance, their squalid 
penury, their seven shillings a week and potatoes, to go crusading it 
against the cotton spinners. What have we to do witha philanthropy 
that taxes our bread ? or with the motives of a man who can’t be got 
to take his hands out of our pockets ? The best way is to look at the 
acts and the omissions of public men, and the natural tendencies of 
these, and let their motives take care of themselves. If ever the time 
come when Lord Ashley’s philanthropy and motives move him to de- 
nounce the selfish and sordid iniquities of landlord legislation, and de- 
fend the rights of industry against the thievish aggressions of his own 
order, we shall be ready most respectfully to acknowledge that his 
philanthropy is equal to Lord Radnor’s, and that his motives are as 
good as Lord Ducie’s.— Tait’s Magazine. 

American Muinisters.—The following list of all the foreign minis- 
ters plenipotentiary, times of their appointment, salaries, &c., of the 
United States, is given by a New York paper :—Edward Everett, of 
Massachusetts, appointed 1841, to Great Britain ; residence, London ; 
salary, 9,000 dollars ; outfit, 9,000 dollars. William R. King, of Ala- 
bama, appointed 1844, to France ; residence, Paris ; salary, 9,000 
dollars ; outfit, 9,000 dollars. Charles S. Todd, of Kentucky, appointed 
1841, to Russia; residence, St Petersburg ; salary, 9,000 dollars ; 
outfit, 9,000 dollars ; Henry Wheaton, of Rhode Island, appointed 1837, 
to Prussia ; residence, Berlin; salary, 9,000 ; outfit, 9,000 dollars. 
Daniel Jenifer, of Maryland, appointed 1841, to Austria ; residence, 
Vienna ; salary, 9,000 dollars ; outfit, 9,000 dollars. Wilson Shannon, 
of Ohio, appointed 1844, to Mexico ; residence, Mexico ; salary, 9,000 
dollars ; outfit, 0,000 dollars. Henry A. Wise. of Virginia, appointed 
1844, to Brazil ; residence, Rio Janeiro ; salary, 9,000 dollars ; outfit, 
9,000 dollars. Washington Irving, of New York, appointed 1842, to 
Spain ; residence, Madrid ; salary, 9,000 dollars ; outfit, 9,000 dollars. 
Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, appointed 1843, to China ; residence, 
Pekin ; salary, 9,000 dollars ; outfit, 9,000 dollars, 

A deputation from America is traversing Scotland, soliciting funds 
to build a college in one of the Western States ; while a deputation of 
Scotch clergymen is at the same time traversing America for funds to 
support a free church in Scotland. When 50,000 dollars have been 
collected in Scotland, and as much here, the two deputations can ex- 
change drafts and hand over in home funds.—Republic (New York 

aper ). 
¥ County TRrEasvrRERs.—Mr Miles, the member for East Somer- 
setshire, has moved for a return of the abstracts of the accounts 
of the several county treasurers in England and Wales, for the 
years ending Michaelmas, 1841, and Michaelmas, 1842. From this 
return are derived the following particulars:—It appears that the 
gross total receipts of the various county treasurers during the year 
ended Michaelmas, 1841, amounted, in England, to 1,020,429/., and in 
Wales, to 57,982/., constituting a grand total, in England and Wales, 
of 1,078,412/. The total receipts during the year ended Michaelmas, 
1842, amounted, in England, to the sum of 1,083,974/., and in Wales, 
to 53,788/., making altogether the sum total of 1,137,762/. The gross 
total disbursements of the said county treasurers during the years 
1840-41, amounted, in England, to 902,823/, and in Wales, to 52,3731, 
or altogether to the sum of 955,197/. The gross total disbursements 
from the year 1841-42 (ending at Michaelmas in the last mentioned 
year), amounted, in England, to 996,620/, and in Wales, to 54,808/., 
or altogether 1,051,428/. Thus the whole of the balances remaining 
in the hands of the various county treasurers of England and Wales, 
amounted, in 1841, to 123,2152, and in 1842, to 86,3342, only.— Times. 


Sate oF PaRLIAMENTARY Parers.—The total receipts from the sale 
of parliamentary papers, from 1836 to 1843, is a follows :— 








a oe 
Whole sets : 11,883 14 0 
Miscellaneous papers be res 17,971 5 8 
Parliamentary papers sold as waste paper 8,548 3 0 
‘Total receipts ees eos 38,403 2 8% 
From this sum is deducted the expenses of rent, 
salaries to clerks, &c., of the three offices for sale 3,950 4 6} 
Total net produce oo 34,452 18 2 
There is also deducted the amount paid for prosecu- 
tions for libel, or actions instituted against the 
House of Commons through its officers és 4,263 11 0 
The balance is stated to be the “net profit” to the ——_—_-——— 
public by the sale of printed parliamentary papers £30,189 7 2 


A Rexic.—A traveller on the continent, visiting a cathedral, was 
shown by the sacristan, among other marvels, a dirty opaque phial. 
After eyeing it for some time, the traveller said, “Do you call this a 
relic ?” “Sir,” said the sacristan indignantly, “it contains some of 
the darkness that Moses spread over the land of Egypt.” 

Within the last month one man has been sentenced to a month’s im- 
prisonment for killing his father, another to seven years’ transporta- 
tion for stealing a fowl. 
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An Apmreinc Reaper.—We much regret that we do not know of any 
such Dictionary, and doubt much if such a one exists. If any of our 
readers know of one we will be obliged by the communication. It isa 
correct Dictionary containing the denominations of the various articles 
of merchandise in different languages. 2 i } 

DisseNTERS’ CuaPets Bitt.— We do not feel the interest in this measure 
that our correspondent, Mr Jones, does, and therefore we cannot devote 
space to the publication of his letter of remonstrance with us on the sub- 
ject, though we have no hesitation in expressing our regret that the 
passing remark or two made by us in our Political Epitome, the other 
week, on that measure should have excited hisso warm indignation. He 
must be aware that many “ orthodox” Dissenters, as they are called, 
are quite against him, and if he is a \ ppoeeay of the proper sort him- 
self, he should have no such hankering after the “ loaves and fishes” as 

But we cannot argue the matter here; other pub- 

Our vocation is different. 
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his letter indicates. ; 
lications are devoted to such questions. 
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COMMERCIAL. 

Carr or Goop Hore.—We have letters and papers up to the 
15th of March. Affairs in Natal had assumed a tranquil cha- 
racter, and the Boers residing in Bechuana country had given in 
their adhesion to the British Government. 

West Invirs.—The dates by the packet are from Jamaica, 


23rd April; Barbadoes, the 20th; ‘Trinidad, the 16th. We 
have also letters from Buenos Ayres to the 24th February. In 


Jamaica considerable sensation had been caused by the landing 
of about eight hundred Haytian refugees, driven out of Aix 
Cayes by the black natives. Extreme drought still prevails in 
Jamaica, and will affect the growing crop very seriously. ‘Ihere 
is great mention of efforts to improve and economize the culti- 
vation of the cane. ‘The accounts from Barbadoes, on the other 
hand, represent the weather as warm with continual showers, 
and the prospects of the crop there are good. Mr Thomas, 
the manager of the bank at Barbadces, has been found guilty 
of robbery, and sentenced to a term of imprisonment with 
hard labour. 

Mauritivus.—We have advices up to the 26th February. A 
severe hurricane had been experienced on the 21st, which had 
done great mischief. Grand Port and Savannah had suffered 
most. Only two vessels were loading for London, and these 
were filling very slowly, owing to the incessant rains, which 
prevented the arrival of sugar from the interior. A vessel from 
Calcutta, with Coolie immigrants and rice, was on the reef out- 
side the harbour. 

The Colonial produce markets continue in a very flat and 
unsettled state. ‘he stock of sugar is so very small that business 
is in consequence much impeded ; and the general dulness pre- 
vails which usually does for a few weeks at this period of the 

ear. 

The Customs Duties Amendment Bill has passed the House 
of Commons, and has been read a first time in the House of 
Lords. ‘he Wharfingers’ clause, to which objections had been 
made, was struck out by the Government. 

On Tuesday last an influential meeting of West India pro- 
prietors was held at Willis’s rooms, Lord Combermere in the 
chair. The two great practical objects of the resolutions and 
speeches were, to press the claims of colonial produce to a re- 
duction of duty coincident with the reduction proposed on 
foreign produce, and to urge active measures for an increased 
sup fy of labour. ‘The Government has said that they are pre- 
paring proposals for relief to the West Indies, which will be 
announced on the introduction of the Sugar Duties Bill, and 
which will no doubt go fully into the consideration of the labour 
supply question. And this we trust the Government will do 
with a liberal spirit—confiding on its own executive power to 
prevent abuses. This we hope as much for the interest of Africa 
as for that of the planter. 

The accounts from the provinces present nothing new; the 
manufacturing districts continue brisk, and in Lancashire trade 
is decidedly good. The pirice of the raw material is cheaper, 
consequent upon large ar rvals, and yarn and goods command a 
better price in proportion than = did. The iron trade has 
also at length rallied from the deep depression into which it had 
sunk. The improvement has been gradual, and we think will 
prove permanent. The KF ge at this time is without 
precedent, and we are informed exceeds the amount of pro- 
duction. The wages of the men are improving, and matters 
assume a cheerful aspect. 





RAILWAY AND SHARE MARKET. 

During the week, with the exceptions which we hereafter 
notice, there has been a continued general tendency to flatness 
in this market. The public mind is very far from being decided 
upon the effects of the new Currency regulations. The pro- 
positions themselves, much less their tendencies or exact opera- 
tions, in the variety of stages of public credit and trade to which 
this country has been, and we have too much reason to believe 
will continue to be exposed, are not seen with that clearness on 
which any confident opinion can be based ; and amid this un- 
certainty men generally, having only an impression that there is 





a 
much greater stringency in the new principle, fear the effects on 
the money market, and are disposed to act with caution. A few 
months will familiarise people with its operations, and these fears 
will gradually wear off. In the meantime we feel certain that 
in the present relative state of the Bank, in its bullion, deposits, 
and circulation, there is nothing whatever to fear. At this time, 
under the new law, the Currency will have every tendency to 
increase rather than contract. ‘The Bank will have power to 
extend its issues at least seven millions more than the present 
amount, if the Directors felt disposed to do so, and fitting op- 
portunity offered. Neither the one or other is probable, but 
with the present amount of bullion, an effort to expansion will 
be the course pursued by the Bank; and long ere there will be 
any chance of a contraction from the present amount of issues, 
the public will have warning by the gradual sinking of the 
bullion, as will be shown in the weekly returns of the Bank. 

Meantime, however, the tendency is to doubt, and a depression 
on the share market is the result. 

The most interesting feature in this market during the past 
week has been the extreme fluctuations in the price of Lonpon 
AND Brrmincuam shares, and of those of the Granp Junction. 
The former have fluctuated from 232/. to 2201., a difference of 
127. per share ;—they close to-day at 2251. These fluctuations 
have arisen only of a difference in the views entertained by these 
two companies with respect to a branch to Shrewsbury. It 
appears that the Granp Junction had determined to make a line 
from Starrorp, and that the shares were actually allotted. 
The Shrewsbury people, objecting to be taken round by Stafford, 
applied to the Lonpon anp Birmineuam to make a line direct 
to Brramincuam, which would thus avoid the Granp Junction 
line entirely ; at the same time intimating, that if they were not 
disposed to do so, the Great WestTERN line was ready to listen 
to a proposition to connect them with that line, which would 
present some new advantages in securing a direct inter- 
course, not only with London but the West of England. 
The Lonpon anv Birmiyeuam could not but treat with proper 
consideration such a proposal; and it would appear some 
mention was then made of a direct line from Srarrorp to 
Lonpoy, and the two parties have been during the week in 
an uneasy state. We have, however, some reason to believe, 
that there is now more unanimity between them, and that a 
iniddle and (we think without any regard to the different con- 
tending interests) by far the wisest course, is likely to be 
decided upon :—viz. to bring the line into the Granp Junc- 
rion at WoLverHampton, which will be the most direct line, 
save the expense of making a considerable distance of road, 
and in all respects be the most convenient. We trust we are 
correct in our impression, that these differences of views are 
likely to be so wisely arranged ;—as we know it is much against 
the wish and felt interests of the proprietors of both lines that 
such differences should exist, materially as they affect the 
value of their property. 

The act for the Croypon and Epsom line, on the Atmospheric 
principle, has passed, and the Croydon shares are therefore very 
bouyant. Great interest is attached to this line, being the first 
that has been established on this principle in this country. The 
company will lay down a line all the way from London to 
Epsom alongside their present line to Croydon, on which car- 
riages propelled by this principle will travel. 

The bill for the extension of a line from the Bricuton to 
Hastings has also passed, and much business has therefore been 
transacted in these shares. The Caruste and Lancaster bill 
has also passed, and these shares are firmer. It is a growing 
opinion that no line holds out a prospect of a safer and more 
desirable permanent investment. The CaLeponran line con- 
tinues flat, and in the opinion of most men in the city able to 
judge, at an unreasonable depression of price, being 1/. discount. 
Considerable purchases have been made on account of the low price, 
but without producing any very marked improvement in their 
value. In the Greenwicu linea great deal of business has been 
done owing to some arrangements about to be completed between 
it and the South Eastern. The FRencn lines continue to com. 
mand a very extensive business with improving prices. The 
cheap rate at which they are worked appears to afford greater 
profits than in this country; this is a point well deserving 
more attention than has hitherto been given to it. 

The joint-stock London bank shares have considerably im- 
proved in value since the announcement of the new currency 
measure, and the extension of the privilege to them of accepting 
country drafts. ‘The London and Westminster shares here 
improved nearly 10 per cent. in value in consequence. In 
Lombard street money commands a better rate, 2} per cent. 
having been given for good bills; on the Stock Exchange it is, 
however, very low, not worth more than one per cent. 





POLITICAL. 
The Whitsuntide holidays seem to have begun in Parliament 
a week before the time, as per the almanac. To be sure we have 
had Epsom races, and there never was a time yet, “within 


the memory of the oldest inhabitant,” that that “ manly’ and 
“truly old English sport” did not withdraw grave an tent 
senators from their labours and send them to the “ Ring.” As 


it was heretofore so has it been now. 
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On Monday, the Commons sat to hear Sir Robert Peel give a 
second exposition of his views on the Currency question, and the 
renewal of the Bank Charter, which he concluded by moving the 
adoption of his resolutions as formerly announced. We have 
discussed the subject in its different bearings separately. It is 
only necessary to say here that the opinion of the House was 
expressed with great unanimity in favour of those resolutions. 
Some faint intimation of future opposition was given ; but little 
can come of it. Sir Robert’s measure—Ict the consequences of it 
be what they may—is virtually carried. On Tuesday, the House 
was counted out at an early period of its sitting under the sopo- 
rific influence of a speech from Mr Borthwick, who was to have 
moved for a committee to inquire into the operation of the Ana- 
tomy Act. On Wednesday—the “ Derby” night—the house 
voluntarily adjourned after half-an-hour’s sitting and receiving 
a few petitions, and on Thursday it was once more ignominiously 
counted out, Mr Christie attempting to gain the ear of the 
house for a motion to address her Majesty to issue a commission 
of inquiry into the condition of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. The condition of those seats of learning is tole- 
rably well known already, nor is there much doubt among re- 
flecting and disinterested men as to the reforms required in them. 
But there seems wanting both the will and the power, among 
influential classes, to do anything at present in that way. Mr 
Christie may, therefore, very usefully employ himself, if he has 
the ability, in giving currency and strength to just views on 
what great universities ought to be, and how far our great Eng- 
lish universities have failed in fulfilling such purposes. There 
are many other means of enlightening the public than through 
some thirty commoners who sit reluctantly in their places for 
fear of a division. Without a strong public opinion to back a 
member, he need not rush to the House, however good a speech 
he may have to deliver, and hope to carry anything by storm there. 


Mr Villiers, it will be seen, has given notice of his annual mo- 
tion on the Corn Laws for Tuesday week ; and on Tuesday next, 
by four of the clock in the afternoon, will be settled the South 
Lancashire Election, which in the meantime absorbs the atten- 
tion of free traders throughout the country. The justice, indecd, 
of those views which have found in Mr Villiers, for a consider- 
able nuinber of years now, so consistent and able an expounder, 
cannot be affected by any temporary acknowledgment or denial 
of their importance from any constituency in the kingdom ; but 
it is impossible to deny that importance is attached to this 
struggle in South Lancashire. The result of it may hasten or 
retard, as it is prosperous or adverse, the course of legislation 
which we desire for years. How is it possible, then, to feel 
otherwise than warmly interested it? Were there fewer than 
from four to five thousand tenant-at-will voters in the agricul- 
tural districts (and that there is that number is, we believe, < 
fact)—or were the landlords of the great majority of those 
tenants not under the influence of the most hopeless party-spirit 
and desire of ascendency inconsistent with the rights of others, 
and the continuance of our national greatness (which also we 
believe to be the fact, and a melancholy one it is), we could have 
no doubt of the result of the contest. Even as it is, we are full 
of hope. There is energy, earnestness, enthusiasm, all upon 
the popular side. Mr Entwisle’s reliances—Puseyism and land- 
lords’ inflnences—will have much to do to bear up against these. 
In our next publication we hope to be able to announce his defeat. 





Mr Villiers, we have been informed since the above remarks 
were put in type, has been compelled to postpone his motion on 
the Corn Laws, in consequence of Mr Ward having precedence, 
on the same day, for a motion on the Irish Church. 


COURT AND ARISTOCRACY. 


Her Majesty held a Privy Council at one o'clock on Thursday after- 
noon at Buckingham Palace. Most of the cabinet ministers were 
present. Sir Henry Hardinge took leave of his Sovereign on his de- 
parture for India. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert and the Royal Family Jeft town soon 
after three o’clock on Thursday afternoon for Claremont. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle, Secretary at War, was by command of the 
Queen sworn of her Majesty’s most hon. Privy Council, and took his 
place at the Board. 

Frederick Thesiger, Esq., her Majesty's Solicitor-General, was pre- 
sented to the Queen at an audience by Sir James Graham, her Majesty's 
Principal Secretary of State for the Home Department, when her Ma- 
jesty was graciously pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood upon 
him. 

Royat Visirs.—We are enabled to state, on good authority, that cir- 
cumstances of a domestic nature will prevent her Majesty from having 
the pleasure of receiving the visits of their Majesties the Emperor of 
Russia and the King of Hanover, at a period when it would be prac- 
ticable for their Majesties to leave their respective dominions. We 
regret, therefore, to announce that neither of these sovereigns will visit 
this country during the present season.— Morning Post. The King of 
the French has postponed for the present his visit to this country. It 
is, however, his intention, should no unforseen obstacles intervene, to 
arrive here in September next. He will visit her gracious Majesty at 
her marine residence, Louis Philippe will be attended by two re- 
sponsible advisers of the crown—M. Guizot, minister of foreign affairs, 
and, if circumstances allow of it, the president of council, Marshal 
Soult, will be one of the official personages selected.— Times, 








THE METROPOLIS. 


Narioxat Temperance Sociery.—The second anniversary meeting 
of the National Temperance Society was held on Tuesday evening in 
Exeter hall, under the presidency of Mr G, W. Alexander. The great 
room was densely crowded in every part; and on the »latform, in addi. 
tion to Mr Rotch, Mr Sherman, Mr J, J. Gurney, Mr Willis, of Dun. 
stable, and Mr J. S. Buckingham, there was a most numerous and 
influential attendance of the leading members of the Society of Friends, 
anxious for, and devoted to, the cause in promotion of which the meeting 
had been assembled. The report for the past year stated that the evils of 
intemperance, though diminished in extent, were the same dreadful 
curse wheresoever they existed; and the committee, judging from past 
experience, declared that nothing but total abstinence from intoxicating 
liquor could prove effectual either for the cure or prevention of intem- 
perance in the mass of the people. ‘They were further fully convinced 
that the spirit of the gospel required the entire abolition of things which, 
being needless in themselves, produced, year after year, and day after 
day,.woe and misery, both temporal and eternal. The report then pro- 
ceeded to state “that in the United States of America, the work of 
reformation was making steady progress, and it was computed that one 
in four of the population, or about four millions, abstained from all 
intoxicating drinks, while another fourth had also nearly laid aside the 
wine cup. In Montreal the principal merchants were found coming 
nobly forward in the temperance cause, giving the preference to vessels 
not carrying spirits, recommending the temperance marine assurances, 
and petitioning the government and magistracy to withhold the granting 
of licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors. At St John’s, New. 
foundland, where a few years ago drunkenness was proverbial among 
the fishermen, and the poorer classes generally, it was now unknown, 
In the West Indies much good had been effected by the intervention 
of the society, and a letter received from Berbice, bearing date the 15th 
of February of the present year, stated—* In few places has teetotalism 
achieved greater triumphs than in this hot and distant land. There are 
now in Berbice 2,000 staunch teetotalers, and every day is adding to 
their number. We have already shut many grog shops, and many more 
will ere long be closed, and we have demonstrated that the European 
constitution can stand better in this deadly climate without any intox- 
icating drinks whatever.” In Hayti, the advance of the society has 
been most signal. Reports from St Kitt’s announced a large accession 
of members, and information had been received from Jamaica, the Mau- 
ritius, Montserrat, Antigua, Tobago, &c., from which it appeared that 
the results of the system were the same whether in hot or cold climates 
—whether adopted by the white man or the negro.” It was further 
stated in the report, that “the islands in the Pacific ocean were also 
exhibiting some of the benefits of the temperance movement, In the 
Sandwich islands and New Zealand especially, practical proofs had been 
given of real sincerity in the cause. A society had been established at 
Hong Kong, which it was trusted would form the nucleus of a vast 
temperance operation in that great empire, and would hasten the downs 
fal of opium as well as alcohol. In India, temperance societies had 
been established at Bombay, Madras, Surat, Trichinopoly, and other 
places, and at Arcot, owing to the recent restrictions on the part of the 
civil authorities, neither brandy, wine, nor beer could be had in any of 
the shops. Returning to the result of the society's labours on the con- 
tinent of Europe, the report observed that in Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Bavaria, temperance societies had been established, and were 
proceeding with success. In Germany, at Osnaburg, there existed a 
temperance society, consisting of several thousand members. In France, 
however, it was stated that but little was doing, and it was feared that 
intemperance was rather on the increase in Holland and other parts of 
the continent of Europe. With respect to Ireland, the report stated 
that it, of all others, might now be distinguished as the land of 
temperance. The results of the system were obvious to the most indif- 
ferent visitor, and were practically felt in the extending commerce of the 
country, its empty gaols, and the improved domestic, as well as moral, 
condition of its peasantry. In reference to Scotland, it was stated, that 
the societies established there generally kept up their numbers, and in 
some places a considerable improvement had been witnessed. North 
Wales still was conspicuous for the large proportion of the members 
of temperance societies: a circumstance, it was suggested, that was 
probably owing to the fact that a large proportion of the ministers of 
religion set an example of abstinence. In England the influence and 
progress of temperance societies might be shown by the number of 
their members; but it was extremely difficult, if not impracticable, to 
obtain anything like accuracy in such an estimate; for not only were 
the drinking habits of the middle and upper classes greatly modified 
where they continued to exist, but a very considerable number of persons 
totally abstained from the use of intoxicating liquors, whe had not con- 
nected themselves with the Temperance Socicty. Returns which had 
been received, and which included about 250 places, embracing a popu- 
lation of 1,830,877, however, showed that out of that number, 96,034 
were members of temperance societies ; 9,759 being reclaimed drunkards, 
The returns further showed that there were 425 ministers of religion, and 
52 medical men, members of the society ; and that of breweries and publi¢ 
houses, there were 9,651 open, and 493 closed, Applying this estimate to 
the whole kingdom, would give a total number of teetotalers of the whole 
of Great Britain, of about 1,200,000, and of reformea drunkards, 
120,000. It might,” added the report, “be safely asserted, that the 
number of members of ‘Total Abstinence socicties in Great Britain was 
not less than 1,000,000." The details of the report were received with 
loud and general cheers, Resolutions, confirmatory of the benefits of 
total abstinence from intoxicating liquors were moved and seeonded by 
the gentlemen above named, and were carried by an approving audience 
unanimously. 

Peace Society.—The twenty-eighth anniversary meeting of the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Permanent and Universal Peace was held on 
Monday evening in the Finsbury Chapel, Moorfields. The chapel was 
filled by a respectable order, the attendance of the members of the 
Society of Friends greatly predominating. Among those present were 
Mr J J. Gurney, Mr J. Sturge, the Rev. John Burnett, the Rev. John 
Stock (of Chatham), &¢, Mr Charles Hindley, M.P., was galled to 
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the chair. From the report, which was read by the Rev. Mr Jefferson, 
the hon. secretary, it appeared that since the peace convention held on 
the 22nd of June and two following days, last year, the society had pro- 
ceeded to carry out the principles of the resolutions passed at that con- 
vention; that memorials with copies of the system suggested by the so- 
ciety of arbitration to whom matters of dispute arising between con- 
tending parties had been forwarded to every member of the legislature, 
to each of the judges, and to the official representatives of foreign nations 
in this country, as also to fifty-four different governments in Europe 
and in other quarters of the globe. The society's declaration that war 
was inconsistent with Christianity had been signed by 2,300 individuals ; 
and, by the instrumentality of the society and its agent, Mr Rigaud, 
peace societies on the same principles had been formed in Switzerland, 
America, Belgium, and France. The report also alluded to the prac- 
tice which had recently been exposed during the past year, of the system 
of the enlistment of pauper youths from the union workhouses into the 
army. To prevent this enormous evil the society had lent its best aid, 
and it was not impossible that it would call for some expression of po- 

ular feeling upon it. The balance sheet showed an income during the 
fast year of ],796/., and an expenditure of 1,718/, leaving a balance in 
the treasurer’s hands of 78/ The objects, the principles, and the im- 
portance of the society were urged upon the meeting, in able and elo- 
quent terms, by the different speakers to whom resolutions in accordance 
with the spirit of the report were alloted for proposition, Among the 
speakers were the Rev. John Stock (of Chatham), the Rev. Henry 
Richards, Mr J. S. Buckingham, Professor Wright (of New York), the 
Rev. C. Stovel, Mr George Thompson, and the Rev. John Burnett (of 
Camberwell). A liberal collection was contributed in the course of 
the evening, and at an advanced hour the auditors separated deeply in- 
terested with the proceedings. 

Nationat Scuoot Socirry.—The general annual meeting of the 
National Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor in the prin- 
ciples of the Established Church was held on Wednesday in the Central 
School rooms, Sanctuary, Westminster. The Archbishop of Canters 
bury presided ; and among those present were the Bishops of London, 
Hereford, Bangor, Lichfield, Sodor and Man, Newfoundland, Exeter, 
Norwich, and Ripon; Archdeacon Sinclair, Mr T. D. Acland, M.P., 
Mr T. W. Bramston, M.P., the Earl of Dartmouth, Honourable and 
Rev. H. Savile, Bishop Coleridge, Mr Hussey, M.P., Archdeacon 
Newcome, Sir G. Rose, Lord Cliye, M.P.; Mr F. W. Childers, M. P., 
Mr T. G. B. Estcourt, M.P., Mr J. Hardy, M.P., and many clergy- 
men of the established church. The Bishop of London read several 
prayers from the liturgy. The examination ofa number of the children 
educated in the schools (about thirty of each sex), who were present, 
was then proceeded with. The children were subjected to an exami- 
nation, conducted principally by the Bishop of London, in Scriptural 
knowledge, in the doctrines of the established church, geography, 
English grammar, history, and arithmetic, ‘Their answers were ge- 
nerally ready and correct; and the examination was most satisfactory, 
and highly creditable to the conductors of the schools. The children 
then went through some vocal exercises, under the direction of Vr 
UeWah ond cane several chants and other musical pieces, in which they 
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acquitted themselves greatly to the satisfaction of the company. -The 
secretary (the Rev. W. J. Kennedy) then proceeded to read the report, 
which alluded to the outbreaks in the beginning of 1842 in the mining 
and manufacturing districts, and attributed them more to moral 
than physical destitution. A special fund was accordingly started for 
the mining and manufacturing districts only, Schools had accordingly 
been built from grants of money allowed by the society, and masters 
appointed to each. ‘Teachers’ residences had been annexed to each 
school, and playgrounds for the pupils, and, in addition, a limited num- 
ber of youths had been received into the central school to be instructed 
as masters. At Manchester 1,185/. had been granted; Oldham, 1,2632.; 
Whalley, 1,134/.; Birmingham, 1,506/; and large grants to numerous 
other places. A model factory school had been established at Bradford, 
to accommodate 250 scholars, and 429 were in the school in March last. 
The whole money voted out of the special fund amounted at Christmas 
last to 13,677/., thus affording instruction to 18,516 scholars. Fifty- 
five schools had received aid towards their temporary maintenance, and 
twenty-two Sunday schools had been opened for daily instruction. The 
total sum expended out of the special fund up to the present time 
amounted to 32,8341. The grants towards all schools during the past 
year had been 30,5162. 13s., and by the Queen’s letter fund, up to the 
20th of May last, the sum of 12,516. 7d. had been received from 
2,362 places. 

Norrn American Cotonrau Association oF IRELAND.—A meeting 
of this association was held on Thursday at their offices, 7 Broad-street 
buildings, city. Earl Fitzwilliam took the chair; and amongst the 
gentlemen present were:—Lord Dudley Stuart, Sir H. W. Bar- 
ron, M.P., Mr J. A. Smith, M.P., Mr Mangles, M.P., Mr Hutt, M.P., 
Sir J. Pirie, Mr P. Mahony, Captain V. F. Hattan, R.N., M.P., 
Admiral Sir Coghill Coghill, Bart., R.N., Right Honourable Edward 
Ellice, M.P., Captain Meynell, R.N., M.P., &c. The object of the 
meeting was stated to be “ to take into consideration the allegations and 
insinuations contained in an article relative to their affairs” which had 
appeared in the Times. A very long report from the directors was read, 
of which the above paper commenting on it yesterday, says :—* It con- 
fessed that a large sum had been already paid to Mr Ellice for the 
estate of Beauharnois—it did not deny that nothing had been as yet 
done in the way of colonization—and it further allowed what we had 
rather insinuated than averred, that Mr Wakefield had been prodigally 
remunerated for his services as the agent of the company, and that a 
number of shares had been bought by the directors at a price far above 
their market value;” nevertheless a resolution expressive of confidence 
in the directors and in the stability of the company was passed with 
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very little opposition, and the chairman, in acknowledging the vote of | 


thanks passed to him at the end of the proceedings, advised the directors 
not to feel newspaper attacks so keenly. 

Tue Mepicat Proression.—The Apothecaries’ hall has just issued 
a report of its proceedings since 1815, when penal enactments were 
passed against any unlicensed person practising. From the report it 
appears that from August, 1815, to January, 1844, there were 18,564 
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applicants for admission, of whom 1,531 were rejected, and 10,033 ad- 
mitted. In the years 1836-7 the applications were 622, which in 1842-3 
were reduced to 396. In 1843-4 there were registered 1,031 students, 
who had complied with the recent order of the board that they should 
produce certificates of having attended metropolitan schools, The re- 
port stated that the curriculum of study had been greatly extended, and 
the standard of examination raised. It further stated that the hall had 
succeeded in almost every prosecution against unqualified practitioners, 
and that each prosecution cost 320/. 

Posr-orricr Noricr.—The following notice has appeared at the 
General Post office, St Martin’s-le- Grand :—* Notice to the public, and 
instructions to all postmasters, sub-postmasters, and letter receivers, ~ 
General Post office, May, 1844.—Printed newspapers, duly stamped, 
addressed to any part of Canada, and marked by the sender to be for- 
warded, ‘via Boston,’ will not in future be liable to any charge for the 
conveyance by packet. They will, however, be charged on delivery in 
Canada with a colonml rate of 1d. each paper, in addition to any United 
States postage due upon them for the transmission from Boston to the 
Canadian frontier.—By command.” 

Tue Houses or Partiamenr. -~ It appears, by a return made to the 
House of Commons, that in 1838 the Lords of the Treasury limited Mr 
Barry’s remuneration, as architect of the Houses of Parliament, to 
25,000/., to be paid at intervals in proportion to the advance of the works. 

New Harts ror tHe Porice.—Within the last few days an inspection 
of the members of the police force in London has taken place, when the 
newly-invented “ air-hole” hats, and new uniforms, were presented gene- 
rally to the officers for wear. The hats have two buttons, one on each 
side near the crown, with perforated holes in them so as to admit a free 
passage of air to keep the head cool. The ofticers found great relief by 
the change, and express their satisfaction—the former hats were 
very heavy and extremely burthensome to the men, especially in warm 
weather. 

Dearu or tne Hox. Mr Worttery.—We regret to state that the 
Hon. Charles Wortley, youngest son of Lord Wharncliffe, president of 
the council, expired on Wednesday morning at the house of his brother 
in Grosvenor street. The deceased gentleman was thirty-four years of 
age, and married to a daughter of the Duke of Rutland, by whom he 
has several children. 

Suear anp Corree Duties—rur West Inxpnia Bopy.—On Tues- 
day a meeting of planters, merchants, and others interested in the 
British West India colonies, took place at Willis’s rooms, King street, 
St James’s, “to consider the propriety of petitioning the legislature 
against any alteration in the duties on sugar, coffee, and cocoa, which 
should not embrace a reduction of the duties on similar produce from 
the British possessions.” Viscount Combermere was called on to pre- 
side. The Earl of Harewood, Viscount St Vincent, Lord Saltoun, 
Lord Reay, Sir W. Codrington, Bart., M.P., Sir A. L, Hay, M.P., 
Sir A. Grant, P. M. Stewart, Esq., M.P., Sir W. W. Dalling, Bart., 
Sir John Rae Reid, Colonel Lindsay, M.P.., Sir R. Houston, Bart., 
Mr John Stewart, M.P., Mr R. Bernal, M.P., Mr J. B. East, M.P., 
Mr John Abel Smith, M.P., Mr J. A. Makinnon, M.P., Mr J. 
Trvine. M.P.. Mr Neil-Maleolm, Mr Maxwell Alexander, and a number 
of other influential West India proprietors were present. The noble 
chairman observed that the meeting had been convened in eonsequence 
of the determination of her Majesty’s government to make such an 
alteration of the duties on sugar, &c., as would, unless a strenuous 
effort were made on the part of the West India proprietary to resist 
it, involve the whole of them in utter ruin. A variety of repre- 
sentations had been made to her Majesty’s ministers upon the subject, 
but without success, and the only course now open to them was an 
appeal to the legislature. (Hear, hear.) The resolutions it was in- 
tended to propose were as mild as under all the circumstances they 
could be expected to be, and exhibited foreibly the injuries which had 
been inflicted on the West India body of proprietors since the abolition 
of slavery. (Hear, hear.) All they now sought for was protection, 
and they had a right to demand that if the duties on the sugar of 
foreign colonial produce were to be reduced, that the duties on British 
colonial sugar should be reduced also, The Earl of Harewood, Lord 
Saltoun, and most of the other gentlemen above named spoke in moving 
or seconding resolutions, of which the purport was set forth in the 
speech of Mr Mackinnon :— 

“ He contended that the ministry had no right to earn popularity at 
home by taking money out of the pockets of the West India colonists. 
(Hear, hear.) The duty and freight of sugar of West India produce did 
not amount to less than 33s. per hundred weight, and add to that 27s, for 
the cost of production, it amounted to nearly 60s. Now, we could pur- 
chase Manilla sugar for 17s. per ewt. in bond, and adding a duty of 34s., 
made 51s.—thus underselling the West India proprietor by 8s. or 9s. per 
cwt. in the market. If the government were really desirous of giving the 
public cheap sugar, why did they not reduce the duty on West India 
grown sugar to 20s., and keep foreign sugar at 348.2? (Hear.)” 

Petitions against reduction at all, or, if there is to be any, for a propor- 
tionate reduction of colonial produce, were agreed to, and are now of- 
fered for general signature. 

Governor-GENERAL oF Inpia.—QOn Wednesday the court of di- 
rectors of the East India company entertained the newly-appointed 
Governor-General of India, Sir Henry Hardinge, K.C.B., at dinner, at 
the London tavern, previous to his departure for the seat of his govern- 
ment in the east. The banquet was of the most sumptuous and mag- 
About 150 sat down to dinner, amongst whom 
were the following distinguished guests :—John Sheppard, Esq., the 
chairman of the board of directors, presided. On his right were :—Sir 
Henry Hardinge, Governor-General of India ; the Duke of Wellington, 
Duke of Buckingham, Earl of Jersey, Earl of Haddington, Lord 
Stanley, Sir R. Peel, Mr Astell, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
G. Murray, Sir James Graham, Sir E. Knatchbull, Mr W. Gladstone, 





| the Lord Chief Baron, Sir T. Fremantle, Sir J. Macdonald, Mr Mas~« 


terman, &c.; and on his left — Willet, Esq., deputy-chairman ; the 
Lord Mayor, Duke of Buecleugh, Marquis of Camden, Earl of Lin- 
coln, Earl of Liverpool, Earl of Delawarr, &c. &e. Dinner having 
concluded, and the usual toasts given, the chairman proposed the health 
of the Right Honourable Sir Henry Hardinge, eulogising him both for 
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his military and civil abilities, but carefully avoiding any allusion to 
Lord Ellenborough, or the late extraordinary circumstances attending 
his recal. The same prudent reserve was manifested by Sir Henry in 
his reply, by the Duke of Wellington (!) whose health as the head of 
the army was drunk, and by Sir R. Peel, who returned thanks for him- 
self and colleagues on their healths being proposed. The new governor- 
general proceeds almost immediately to his destination by the overland 
route. 

Tue Merrorouis Roaps.—Monday, at noon, a public meeting was 
held by the Commissioners of the Metropolis Turnpike roads north of 
the Thames, at their office, No. 22 Whitehall place, for the purpose of 
letting by auction to the best bidder, in the manner directed by the act 
of parliament, for the term of one year, from the Ist of July next, the 
various tolls comprised in the sixteen districts north of the Thames. 
The commissioners present were the Earl of Lonsdale, chairman, who 
presided, and Messrs Ashton, Austin, Carpenter, Cox, and Holmes, 
with Sir J. M‘Adam, the surveyor. The room was crowded with 
lessees and others interested in this description of property. The fol- 
lowing are the roads, with the tolls which were let, and the prices at 
which they were put up and disposed of: —The Kensington, Brentford, 
and Isleworth roads, were put up at 15,925; sold for 15,935/. The Ty- 
burn and Uxbridge roads, 8,020/. ; went for 8,060. The Highgate and 
Hampstead roads, 17,010/. ; knocked down for 17,020/.. The Stamford 
hill, Green lanes, and Seven Sisters roads, 11,020/ ; bought for 11,030/. 
The City road, 3,020/. ; taken for 3,030/. The Hackney and Lee-bridge 
roads, 3,990/. ; bought for 4,000/. The above became the property of 
Messrs Levi and Bolton. The Harrow roads, which were put up at 
1,430/., went for 1,460], to Mr Tame; and the Kilburn and Edgeware 
roads were purchased by Mr Hands for 4,116/., the set-off price being 
4,116. The whole of the districts were let off for 66,651/, being only 
131/. more than the sum asked for by the commissioners. Three mi- 
nutes were allowed between each bidding, the nable chairman determin- 
ing the period by a minute time and sand-glass piece. 

Ersom Racrs.—This has been the week of these celebrated races. 
Running Rein was the winner of the Derby on Wednesday; Ugly 
Buck and Ratan, the two favourites, having been disgracefully beaten. 
Colonel Peel, the owner of Orlando, which came in second, has claimed 
the stakes on the ground of an improper description of the pedigree of 
Running Rein having been rendered. Should this prove so, it ean only 
affect the handing over of the stakes to Mr Wood, owner of Running 
Rein, or to Colonel Peel, owner of Orlando, as may be settled by the 
Jockey Club or the Judges of Westminster Hall. The betting must 
be considered as settled by the event. The gambling booths, &c., have 
all been peremptorily broken up this year by direct orders from the 
Home office. Some unfortunate accidents have occurred among the 
many thousands going to and from the scene. 

Farat Occurrence at Lonpnon prince. — About nine o'clock on 
Sunday night a boat containing eleven boys and three girls was pro- 
ceeding under the charge of a young waterman named Williams, from 
London-bridge wharf to the Custom house. The boat had not reached 
ten or a dozen yards from the stairs before she came athwart the tide, 
which was running down very fast, and she was carried with great 
violence against the bows of the Diamond steamer. moored off Fresh 


wharf. Te boat was upset, and the whole of her freight precipitated 
into the water. Assistance, however, was at hand, and all but three 
were with some difficulty saved. The deceased were two girls of the 
respective ages of sixteen and eighteen, and a boy about eight years old. 
Only one of the bodies has yet been recovered, and the verdict of a 
coroner’s jury which sat on it on Wednesday was “ Accidental death,” 
and the waterman, Williams, was called in and cautioned as to his future 
conduct, his improper and illegal behaviour having been the cause of 
the loss of so many human beings. 





THE PROVINCES. 


Lavuxceston Exvection.—The election for this borough came off on 
Monday morning, at the early hour of nine o'clock. Mr Gurney, the 
town clerk, read the writ and the proclamations, when Mr Smith pro- 
posed Rear-Admiral William Bowles as a fit and proper person to re- 
present them in parliament, which was seconded by Mr Wills. Mr 
Morgan proposed, and Mr Langman seconded, the nomination of Mr 
John King Lethbridge as a fit candidate for their suffrages, which ho- 
nour being declined by Mr Lethbridge, Admiral Bowles was declared 
duly elected. The gallant admiral addressed the electors, declaring his 
firm adherence to Sir Robert Peel and his government. The business 
only lasted half an hour. 

Sours Lancasuire Exrecrion.—<Active preparations are making by 
both parties for the South Lancashire election. The friends of Mr 
William Brown, the free-trade candidate, have held various meetings. 
The friends of Mr Entwisle, the Conservative candidate, have also held 
meetings. As regards the “ways and means,” the free traders have 
evinced a spirit that shows them sanguine of the result, for the guaran- 
tee fund ha already reached 13,000/., and that for the Manchester dis- 
trict of the county alone! The register contains upwards of 18,000 
electors, Of these 11,928 are freeholders; upwards of 3,000 tenants- 
at-will of 50/. and upwards; and between 2,000 and 3,000 leaseholders. 
The tenants-at-will are the class upon whom the influence of the county 
aristocracy will be brought to bear with most effect. The Conservative 
party are anything but idle. The powerful influence of the Earl of 
Derby is to be exerted in Mr Entwisle’s favour. Lord Stanley has 
subscribed 100/., and Lord Francis Egerton 200/., towards the expenses, 
and 2,700/. has been raised by the party.—A correspondent of the 
Morning Chrovicle of Thursday gives the following graphic account of 
the reception of the two candidates on Tuesday’s Change, in Mancher- 
ter. The account is appropriately headed “ Demonstration of mercan- 
tile feeling in favour of free trade :”"— 

“If there were any longer a question as to the great mass of mercantile 
feeling in this great county being in favour of the free-trade candidate, 
it has been settled thisday. I write this after leaving a mecting on the 
Manchester Exchange, such as was certainly never witnessed in this 
country, and probably not in the world, The Manchester Exchange, it is 











known, is a place where not only the manufacturers of this town, but those 
of the whole district, including the entire of South Lancashire, resort to 
meet the merchant on market days to transact business. Tuesday is the 

rincipal market day; it is a day on which men engaged in business make 
it a rule never to be absent if it is possible to avoid it: and under these 
circumstances it was pretty generally expected that the antagonist parties 
in the present election contest would seize upon it as offering the most 
favourable os jee J for introducing their respective candidates to the 
mercantile and manufacturing body generally. The expectation has not 
been disappointed. Precisely at half-past twelve o’clock—the “hour of 
high ’change,” as it isdenominated here—both candidates were presented 
by their friends. The rules of the institution do not allow the discussion 
of public questions within the building ; but the friends of Mr Brown, the 
free-trade candidate, at once saw that there was such a marked feeling in 
his favour, that to omit obtaining some signal proof or expression of it wag 
to lose a golden opportunity. Mr Entwisle, the Conservative candidate, 
a retired and comparatively unknown manufacturer, by the side of Mr 
Brown, one of the greatest merchants of the day—* the Liverpool Roths- 
child,” as he is termed—seemed to be comparatively nobody! He walked 
about ’Change, leaning upon the arm of Mr Richard Birley, the chairman 
of his committee, apparently overlooked or neglected even by those who 
professed to be his own friends; they, like all the rest, were pressing into 
the large group which occupied the centre of the immense building, and 
in the midst of which was at this moment the man of all-absorbing interest, 
Mr Brown, the free-trade candidate. Mr Brown’s friends decided how to 
act immediately. Along the eastern side of the Exchange is an extensive 
and comparatively retired paved court, called Ducie place, and by throw- 
ing open one of the first-floor windows of the building on the opposite side 
of it (the Manchester Times office), there was a hustings provided for the 
free-trade candidate at once. The merchants and manufacturers at this 
moment assembled within and without the Exchange were numerous and 
excited, and obeying almost to a man the invitation to hear Mr Brown's 
sentiments, there was in the course of about ten minutes an open-air 
meeting, extending the whole width of Ducie place, and in length from the 
Arcade buildings to Market street, and comprising at the very least from 
4,000 to 5,000 bona-fide merchants and manufacturers, The space could 
not have been more densely packed, whilst the merchants who could not 
get out stood inside the Exchange, listening in eager anxiety to the state- 
ments Mr Brown and his friends made. The meeting, too, was as remark- 
able for the wealth represented, as for its numbers. To give alist of names 
would only be to copy those of the most eminent among the subscribers 
to the Exchange, for on looking through the crowd of them closely packed 
in front of the building, I did not miss a face—and their faces are all 
familiar to me. I heard merchants who were near me, of the oldest 
standing on ’Change, remark on the extraordinary nature of the spectacle; 
they said they had not seen such a meeting in their lives before.” 


Mr Brown having been introduced to the meeting by J. Heywood, 
Esq., banker, brother of Sir Benjamin Heywood, Bart., addressed the 
meeting at great length. He said: 


“TI wish to be most distinctly and clearly understood, that I stand 
before you, not as a political partisan, but as a free trader. (Hear.) 
Gentlemen, the bravery of our fleets and armies has, fortunately for us, 
opened to us the China market ; but that gleam of hope—I wish it may be 
more—that symptom of prosperity, which we now derive from the ex- 
tension of our trade in that direction, must not lead us to calculate too 
much on the benefits we shall derive from it; we must not, on that 
account, shut ourselves out from the other markets of the world. (Hear 


hear.) I have had some experience in that trade, gentlemen; and though 
the net receipts from the sales of the produce sent there were extremely 
flattering. the returns could not be procured to muke it a profitable trade, 
(Hear, hear.) These new markets are certainly now open to us; but 
what returns we may be enabled to obtain from them in payment for our 
goods it is not in our power to know. Iam very much afraid that China, 
like many other countries, will not be able to give us those equivalents 
which will enable us to look to it as affording us, at all events, a large, 
extensive, and profitable market. Hence the importance of not placing 
ourselves in hostility with the other nations of the earth (Applause. 

France, gentlemen, has received a taint from our unfortunate commercial 
legislation; she thinks that we have become prosperous in virtue of our 
protecting duties; whereas, I know that we are prosperous in spite of 
them. (Applause.) We are prosperous in consequence of our local 
advantages, in consequence of the insulated position of our island— 
so favourable to commercial pursuits, in consequence of our mineral 
wealth — our ‘ black diamonds,’ more valuable to us than those of 
Golconda (loud cheers); and, in consequence of the physical force 
and constitutional energy of our operatives, who, in this climate, are 
able to work a greater number of hours, without injury to health, 
than the men of any other country on the face of the earth. (Applause.) 
These are the advantages we now possess; and if they will only 
unshackle our commerce, then we can meet every nation in the world 
in competition with our manufactures. (Applause.) Gentlemen, I need 
not tell you in Manchester of the critical position in which we stand with 
the Brazils. They refuse to renew their commercial treaty with us, be- 
lieving that they can get supplies of the articles they take from us on more 
favourable terms elsewhere; and I very much fear, unless we make con- 
cessions to them in the matter of the sugar duties (hear, hear), that we 
shall be shut out from our second best market in the world, What, gen- 
tlemen, has produced against us the German League? Nothing but our 
unwillingness to reciprocate advantages with them by an exchange of 
commodities—by receiving from them the surplus of their industry, which 
it would be an advantage to us to take, they, on the other hand, taking 
from us what we can conveniently spare with advantage to ourselves, 
(Applause.) Some political economists fancy that we must exactly send 
to each country upon earth the precise equivalents for what we receive; 
but I ask you, gentlemen, as sensible men, whether it is of the least im- 
portance if, of the fifty-two governments of Europe, one takes the whole 
of the products of our industry, if the other fifty-one pay us for them ? 
(Applause.) Another fallacy with which we have to contend—put forth, 
I will not say by our political opponents, for politics are no part of my 
creed, but by our commercial opponents—is, that we cannot import more 
than we export, and that, of course, any importation in excess of our 
exportation is ruinous to the couniry, and ought not be encouraged. 
Now, gentlemen, in what kind of a situation would any of us be if we 
did not get a profit on our goods—if we were not able to bring home 
more, in value and amount, than what we send out ? (Loud applause.) 
I think the greatest evidence of the prosperity of the country would 
be, that our imports should be double our exports. (Applause.) What, 
gentlemen, are the great manufacturing and landed interest of the 
country to do with the increasing population of this kingdom—we are 
increasing at the rate of a thousand a day, nearly halfa million a year 
—without they allow us to bring in food from those countries that 
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can supply us with it, and allow the industry of those men to make the 
equivalent which is noccssary to pay for it, we shall certainly be in a 
most deplorable situation very soon. Denied employment and the 
means of support at home, our most able and industrious artisans will 
be sent to foreign countries, to aid and assist them in the supply of 
those articles which we could have supplied them on much better terms, 
had we been permitted to feed as we ought to do our population at home. 
(Applause.) Gentlemen, you will probably expect me to say something 
about the commerce of the United States, with which I am more inti 
mately connected than with that of some other countries. When I paid 
a visit to that country a few years ago, in the spring of 1838 or 1839, 1 had 
opportunities of conversing with planters, with farmers, and with manu- 
facturers. ‘The planters told me that they were altogether with us, because 
we took their cottons at a moderate duty ; the manufacturers told me that 
they wanted protective duties to become a great nation, as we had become ; 
but the farmers told me, ‘ We don’t believe that either party are right; 
we want the market of the world; and it depends upon your actions 
whether we are for you or against you.’ (Loud applause.) Gentlemen, 
if it is your pleasure that I should be your representative in parliament, I 
do not think you will ever hear my voice raised in making very long 
speeches (hear, hear), but I will do all I can, as far as my humble abilities 
go, to be a worker.” 

Mr Thomas Bayley, jun., of the firm of Gardner and Bayley, cotton 
spinners, afterwards moved a resolution expressive of satisfaction with 
the views of Mr Brown, and of determination to support him at the 
poll, which resolution, the mecting having clamorously called for Mr 
Cobden to second it, and that gentleman having done so, was carried by 
acclamation, On Thursday evening Mr Brown partook of the hospi- 
tality of Mr Sands, the mayor of Liverpool, which was also shared with 
Mr Entwisle, so that the rival candidates met on neutral ground,— 
The influence of the Earl of Derby and of his son Lord Stanley, is 
said to be used unwarrantably ; and certainly a notice which has been 
given to tenants about paying rent, if it is not meant to convey a threat 
about voting, comes out in clipping time to answer Mr Entwisle’s pur- 
poses. It runs as follows :— 


“Notice is hereby given, that the Earl of Derby’s annual rent day for 
the manor of Bury will be holden on Monday,* the 27th of May, 1844, 
at the house of Mrs Wilding, the Eagle and Child Inn, in Bury aforesaid ; 
for the manor of Pilkington, on Tuesday,* the 28th of May, at the house 
of Miss Anne Edge, at Besses o’th’ Barn; and for Manchester, Salford, and 
Cheetham, on Wednesday, the 29th of May, at the house of Mrs Burns, 
the Eagle and Child, Temple, Cheetham. ‘The tenants are particularly 
requested to pay their rents on the above days, to prevent the necessity of 
personal application, and ultimately more severe measures being resorted 
to!!! “Tuos. STRATTER, Agent. 

“ Office: Market street, Bury.” 
The spirits of the free trade party are high, however. The nomi- 
nation would take place yesterday at Newton. Mr Entwisle, it was 
said, would be proposed by Mr Wilson Patten, M.P., and seconded by 
Sir Thomas Brancher, of Liverpool. Mr Cobden, M.P., is to propose, 
and Mr Rathbone, of Liverpool, is to second Mr Brown. Both parties 
have engaged special trains from Manchester and Liverpool ; so that 
the first struggle will be in the show of hands. 

Tue Iron ‘TRApE.—Stourbridge: Proofs of improvement in the iron 
trade. and with it of the general trade of the mining districts, are daily 
developing themselves. The colliers have already received an advance 

of from 3s. to 3s. 6d. per day generally throughout the district, and on 
Saturday we understand that considerable numbers gave notice to leave 
their employ unless their wages were advanced to 4s. We cannot but 
consider this step as ill advised and premature, tending to a disruption 
of the good feeling which existed between the masters and the men. 
Birmingham: We learn from authority on which we place implicit 
reliance, that at ameeting of ironmasters, held in Birmingham on Thurs- 
day last, it was determined that an advance of wages to the men em- 
ployed in every department of the mills and forges should take place 
from the Ist of June. The puddlers have already very generally received 
an addition of 6d. per ton on their previous wages. If the colliers will 
place the same reliance on their employers which the mill and forgemen 
have, there is small doubt but that they will in due time participate in 
the same advantages. — Worcester Chronicle. 

Extensive Fires 1x Dorset.—We regret to state that since the 
great fire at Lyme Regis on last Saturday week, which, it will be re- 
collected, burnt down the custom house and sixty other buildings, the 
various fire insurance offices in the city have received intelligence of 
further calamitous outbreaks happening in the same county. 

Destructive Fire ar Nawortn Casrie.—About two o'clock on 
Saturday afternoon last, a most violent fire broke out at Naworth Castle, 
one of the seats of the Earl of Carlisle, when an express was immediately 
sent off to Carlisle for the fire engines and other assistance. The 
engines were almost immediately sent off by the railway, and arrived at 
the scene of destruction about six o'clock. The progress and devastation 
of the fire in the meantime had proved so rapid and violent, that, on the 
arrival of the engines, the roofs of the principal building had fallen in, 
with the exception of the large tower, which the uncontrollable element 
had not reached. The exertions of the firemen were directed to the 
preservation of this tower, which, after the most venturesome and 
arduous work, was at last with great difficulty saved. We understand 
that the valuable collection of old paintings, by the best masters, and 
also the ancient and valuable furniture, were nearly all destroyed. The 
smoking ruins of Naworth castle are all now that remain of the baronial 
mansion of the great Barony of Gilsland, situate in a verdant park, em- 
bosomed among lofty trees on the south margin of the river Irthing. 
This specimen of a feudal residence consisted of two lofty towers, con- 
nected by other masses of masonry, inclosing a quadrangular court. Up 
to the time of its destruction by fire, on Saturday last, it was kept up in 
the style in which it appeared when occupied by Lord William 
Howard, the “ Belted Will” of the Lay of the last Minstrel. For- 
tunate, however, it is for the sake of antiquity, that the tower which is 
saved is that which contains the private apartments and furniture, his 
library, oratory, and armoury, which “convey a strong impression of 
the solitary grandeur and inconvenient magnificence of the border feudal 
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lord.” Large concourses of people from Carlisle, Brampton, and the 
surrounding districts, hastened to the spot to lend every assistance in 
endeavouring to extinguish the fire, but without effect, except the 
preservation of “ Belted Will’s” tower. The loss sustained cannot as 
yet be actually ascertained, but it will be enormous. No lives were 
lost. 

INcENDIARISM.—Since last harvest the number of wilful fires in 
Suffolk and the adjoining counties amount to at least 200, and the value 
of property destroyed at least to 100,000/. 





SCOTLAND. 

Generat AssEMBLY OF THE Cuurcu.—This body, in compliance with 
long-established custom, met on Thursday, last week, and continues its 
sittings. The Rev. Dr Lee, principal of the University of Edinburgh— 
long a rejected candidate when the non-intrusion party were in the ascen- 
dant—being unanimously moved to the chair of the moderator. The 
Scotsman of Wednesday, in detailing and commenting on its proceed- 
ings as far as then made public, says:—The first case of any impor- 


tance was that of Ceres, but it was not of a character to test very 
effectually the merits of Lord Aberdeen’s bill as a measure of non- 
intrusion. ‘The Rev. Mr Cook, minister of Clatt in Aberdeenshire, 


received a presentation to the parish of Ceres in Fife. The number 
of communicants on the roll, taking a mean between the lowest estimate 
of 400, and the highest ot 600, was probably about 500. Of these, 
after the presentee had preached before them, 135 signed the call within 
the regular time, and 73 subsequently, making in all 208. On the 
other hand, 296 came forward as objectors, but only 127 verified their 
objections by their signatures. The objections were as follow :— 

“1. That his voice is so feeble for the size of the church that he often, 

especially in parts remote from the pulpit, becomes perfectly inaudible. 
2. That his style of speech is so different from that which we have been 
accustomed to hear, that many of us, especially the old, do not understand 
what he says. 3. That he is a man so far advanced in life, that we do not 
consider he would be capable of yielding that activity which is necessarily 
demanded in a parish of such extent as Ceres.” At a subsequent meeting, 
on 18th October, additional objections were lodged, declaring that Mr 
Cook read his sermons, and that so slavishly, “ that he is not calculated to 
impress upon the congregation the import of his subject, and this may be 
one cause that he is so imperfectly heard, for toward the conclusion of his 
sentences his voice dies away to be quite inaudible. ‘This, and his defect 
of speech, and hurried pronunciation, renders his sermons to be of little or 
no spiritual benefit to the congregation.” In explanation of the second 
objection, it was stated that it referred to Mr Cook’s rapid pronunciation 
and peculiar Aberdeenshire dialect and accent. 
The objections were considered by the Presbytery, and set aside. 
The first, which related to the feebleness of his voice, was the only one 
admitted generally by those who spoke to be relevant, and the Presby- 
tery, having heard him preach, rejected it on the testimony of their 
own ears. ‘The second, which rested on his “ Aberdeen-awa” pro- 
nunciation and accent, was universally treated with derision. And well 
it might, for it was nearly equivalent to a sentence of ecclesiastical in- 
capacity upon the men of a large county. As Mr Cook is only fifty 
years of age, the third was held to be a libel by implication upon the 
“potent, grave, and reverend seniors ” of the Assembly. The complaint 
against his “slavish reading” could not of course be listened to by 
a body of men of whom probably two-thirds, and these, perhaps, the 
ablest among them, do the same. There was no objection to his life or 
literature, and no one asserted that there was anything wrong in his 
doctrine, except (if we remember right) one parishioner, who pro- 
nounced it wersh! The Presbytery of Cupar, under these circum- 
stances, sustained the call, andthe Synod of Fife confirmed the decision. 
Three different modes of disposing of the case were proposed. Dr 
Cook moved that the Assembly confirmed the sentence of the Synod, and 
direct the Presbytery to induct the presentee. Mr Bennie moved that 
the objections be declared valid under Lord Aberdeen’s act, and the 
presentee pronounced ‘ unsuitable for the parish of Ceres.” Mr Rose, 
of Tain, moved that the Assembly “sustain the appeal, reverse the 
finding appealed against, and remit to the Presbytery, with instructions 
to afford to the objectors every necessary facility to prove their objec- 
tions, and thereafter to proceed with all possible expedition, according 
to the rules of the church.” This motion was supported by the pro- 
curator, on the ground that the Presbytery, in dealing with the objec- 
tors, had neglected the proper forms. Mr Bennie having withdrawn 
his motion, the vote was taken, and stood thus :—For Dr Cook’s mo- 
tion, 162; for Mr Rose’s, 78: majority for Dr Cook’s motion, 84. If 
we could receive this decision as an index to the sentiments of the 
Assembly, the inference would be that the Moderate party had a de- 
cided preponderance. But the objections might very reasonably be 
deemed frivolous, except one, and that was disproved. The case of 
Mr Smith, of Penpont, which is still under discussion while we are 
writing these lines, will afford a surer test of the principles upon which 
Lord Aberdeen’s bill is to be worked by the present Assembly. 

Tue Free Cuurcnu.—The Free-Church party, as was their wont 
when members of the establishment, have also met in solemn conclave at 
this season, the Rev. Henry Grey of Edinburgh being their moderator. 
The Scotsman, referring to their proceedings, as far as they have gone, 
says :— 

“ The proceedings of the Free-Church on Friday and Saturday were not 
of any marked importance. The public, however, will be surprised to 
learn, that amidst the many and heavy calls on the liberality of the adher- 
ing laity, for the building fund, the sustentation fund, and numerous other 
primary wants, no less than 36,000 was raised last year for schools and 
missions. Even in calm and prosperous times, with no special burthens 
upon them, this would have been a large contribution for what are strictly 
speaking extraneous objects; but coming from a new religious party 
while struggling into existence, and pressed by the many necessities inci- 
dental to such a situation—a party, too, including few persons of great 
wealth—it does seem to us an extraordinary example of what 
religious zeal can accomplish, when men know how to rouse it 
into action. Mr Dunlop touched on two subjects of considerable 
importance, in bringing up the report of the Law Committee. The 
first was the mode of investing the property of the Free Church The 
second related to the ownership of the quoad sacra chapels erected before 
the disruption. Unluckily for the new seceders, it is a question of law. 
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Were it to be decided simply on the principles of reason and equity, the 
claims of the Free Church to a great majority of these edifices would 
be indisputable; for it was by the personal exertions of the seceding 
ministers, or by the spirit which they spread abroad, that uearly all of 
them were built. A bed spirit certainly dictated the erection of some of 
these churches, but still it is hard that those who built them should be 
deprived of property which was of their own creation; and the injustice 
is aggravated by the absurd results attending it. Here are nearly 200 
new churches taken from the parties who raised them, who at this 


moment greatly necd them, and who could well fill them; and here 
they are made over to those who did not raise them, and generally 


speaking, will leave them empty from inability to fill them 
The mission to America seems, from Dr Cunningham's account, to have 
had a very small measure of success, if it may not be called a positive 
failure. What are 9,000/., procured by the labours of half-a-dozen of 
missionaries, after crossing the Atlantic, and wandering over a vast country 
inhabited by seventeen millions of men? The Americans, he admits, have 
a horror of any connexion between Church and State, and a very reason- 
able horror it is. They were apt, he says, to consider that when the State 
made an arbitrary selection of one out of three or four different sects, and 
invested it with peculiar civil privileges, it sought to depress all other sects 
in order to elevate that one favoured body. The statement is true, au pied 
de la lettre, as the history of every established church shows. When the 
Free Church proclaimed its adherence to the establishment principle in 
America, it necessarily lost all chance of warm and active sympathy from 
the people. The Americans have no other conception of an established 
sect than that it is a sect which robs other sects of their money and their 
rights—which taxes them, insults them, and domineers over them. It 
need not astonish us that the mission was so unsuccessful.” 


IRELAND. 


Covrt or QveEx’s Bexcu.—Trinity Term was opened on Wednes- 














day. The judges did not enter court until the unusually late 








twenty minutes past four o'clock, having been for several hours previor 
me ; } : : > all ae 

shut up in chamber in consultation, and Mr Justice Burton alone having 

attended for the purpose of swearing in the grand The Chief 


Justice said, immediately after taking his seat—* Mr . 
I have to state to you that the court has appointed ’ 
giving judgment in the case of the Queen v. O'Connell and 
more was said on the matter, and the court adjourned. 


been crowded during the day. 



















Rereat Associatiox.—The weekly meeting on Monday was very 
thinly attended. Mr J O'Connell, M. P.. th ef speaker. 
The repeal rent, including 376/. from America, was a need to be 
Seal. 

Dvsurs Gaxrrisox.—The extra guards 1 for some have 
been placed throughout garrison are discontinued the troops 










on duty are now reduced t 

Execcrioy.—On Wedn 
treme penalty of the law iz 
of Sergeant Dodd. of the 6 













attended by seventy-two soldiers bel 

from each company in town), a port 

castle, a party of the Sth ons, and a e posse of police er 
the command of C: i ite 4t the instant Corderv was throwr 
off, seven soldiers of the 66th fainted away. and were carried toa garden 
opposite the gaol, where they remained consider time re 
animation was restored. and at the same time 

horse inaswoon. In the fall his face was cut 


twenty-four years of age, and was 3 na 
He had been only five months married. 
—On Frid 








Execrrions ror Mvapern. 
at Nenagh, for conspiring to murder Tt 
time and place John Cooke paid the forfeit of ! 





a man named Nolan. 
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Her Massesty’s Turatae.—lIf 
others, shows off the full capabilities of 
that wonderful inspiration of Cimarosa’s 












the benefit of Lablache, which took pla 
opera was very properly selected. 








and a determination t to | 
young ladies were admirably sustained by Persia 
contrast between these in their domestic bt 
perfectly unique. Persiani as Carolin 
enough command over herself to prevent her { f 
passion. Grisi, on the other hand. as Elisetta, di 
indignation, a towering anger. that would demolish a 
out reserve or prevarication. The spirit displayed by th 
in this trio makes it one of the most striking pieces on the Italian stage 
By the way. it may be mentioned that Grisi’s acting of Elisetta is a 
strong point in the cast, by which our opera surpasses t at Paris, 
where the part is sustained by Mademoiselle Nissen. It is, indeed, 
only a subordinate part, but it is in making these as i rtant as pos- 
sible that the manager of Her Majesty's Theatre puts forth his str 
Thus we have Lablache as Orce in Semramide, and 
Zempa, and Mario as Poilio in Nerme, which 
periy. given to an inferior artist. 
Favanti plaved the aunt Fidalma 
The song she omitted Maric 

ria, “ Pria che spunti laurora.” 
heard him for some time. 
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was produced here on Monday night. 
sions, containing. in point of fact, but one 
by the assumption of a military costume by a young lady in 
to pass for her sister's husband. It so happens that they pass through 
& town in which the very corps of which he has recently been 














appointed colonel is quartered, and one of the officers of which is the 
young lady’s lover. She is forced into the continuation of the 

she had assumed, is dragged into a breakfast party with the officers, 
and is about to encounter numberless further inconveniencies, whey 
the real colonel appears, quarrels, and calls out the imposter, who 
however, at last betrays her real character, by fainting at the acci. 
dental discharge of a pistol. The substance of the piece, as is seen, ig 
small indeed, and rested entirely on the exertions of Miss Woolgar 
who played the disguised young lady; and to her smart military cos. 
tume. which became her admirably, and the off-handed vivacity of her 
acting, it was indebted for its success. Miss Woolgar shows signs of 
daily improvement, and when she becomes impressed with the neces. 
sity of study, and leaves mere conventionality for a more independent 
interpretation, will, no doubt, with the capabilities she evidently pos: 
sesses, take a very prominent rank as a comic actress. Her acting of 


the part would have been materially improved had she allowed the 
feminine character to predominate more, her strutting, rakish deport- 
ment being too thoroughly masculine to be altogether agrecable, 
Extreme tenuity of texture is the chief demerit of the piece, which ig 
otherwise written with conside ness. Its reception was such 
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Handbook to the Isle of Wight: comprehending its History, Topography, 
and Ant quities, Naturel Productions and Romantic Scenery, ac. &c. 
By Thomas Brettell. Third Edition. Mitchell, 33 Old Bond str et. 


run to the Isle of 
9 the Whitsuntide holi. 


Those Londoners who think of 
Wight—‘‘the garden of England *’—durin 














days (and the appliances of steam will enable him to do so at 
little cost and almost in no time), will do well to take this Hand- 
book with them, which, having carefully looked over its pages, 
it gives us pleasure to say is one of the completest and best got 
up manuals of the kind which we can recollect ever to have had 
under our notice. The pleasure which we feel in visiting locali- 
ties but partially known to us is greatly enhanced by such com- 
plete information as is given here. The Isle of Wight is one of 
the pleasantest places in the world to go to, and it is now brought 
almost to the very door of every inhabitant of the metropolis 
and all that is worth knowing of it for a visit is here brought 
un ve. We need not say, therefore, that we recommend 
suca a manu al 
Constupriox-—The statistical repx ed Reg 

neral, show that 59,025 deaths from pulmonary consumption take 
place in England and Wales annually. 





Ire 
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There is an annual expenditu 
for funeral expenses ! 
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manufacturing and mixed population, ma the same “Saar Ts coun- 
ties having the largest proportional agricultural population. 





Manufacturing 
and 
Mixed Counties. 


} 
| 1841. 1842, 1843. 


ake 























| Increase. | Decrease. Increase. Decrease.! Increase. | Decrease. 
Middlesex - -| O38 | — 141 a. 4] i 
Lancaster - -| 137 — 12:8 ies 2 18-2 
Surrey - -| — | 66 | 102 | — a £7 

Durham - -| 27 | — | 237 | — 12°8 
Northumberland | 153 | — | 8&4 — Of ies =, 
Stafford - -| 14:7 oa 40°2 an ae 20-9 
Warwick - - 45 —- | — 41 42 2. 
Chester - ° — 95 5:2 — paoe 63 
York - >) of 37°1 — pes 11:3 
Gloucester - “| 10 | = 1-3 << ae 5A 
Derby - -| 121 — 163 ~ — ra 
Monmouth - -; 103 _ — 27°5 = 13 
Nottingham -_ 7'3 13:7 a ‘al 5-9 
} 
Agricultural 1841, 1842 1843 

Counties. = : — 

Increase. | Decrease. Increase. | Decrease.| Increa Decreas« 
Bedford - - 91 - 19:9 —_ =a 4 

Huntingdon - — 25:3 9:7 cect nies 

Hereford - - 33 — 57 — wit g] 
Lincoln - ° _ 14:7 45°3 — 1] ws 
Cambridge - - | — O-4 ~— 66 hie 
Bucks : - -_ 16°6 — 36 13 don 
Essex - - _ 53 17:2 -— — 63 
Suffolk “ - — Or4 o3 _ 11:1 =. 
Wilts : - 95 | — &3 — ss 133 
Oxford - : —_ 10-0 3-4 ~- = 1:8 
Northampton - 17° aa 1+] — .. n 21-9 
Hertford bad e 5.3 —— 5-9 | — 216 
Berks - . — 118 8:8 a ee 15 


This table shows an aggregate decrease in the year 1 
thirteen manufacturing and mixed counties of 7°8 per cent., 
thirteen agricultural counties of 36 per cent. In the 


843, in the 
d in the 
previous three 


an 


years there had been : a setae increase on the aggregate numbers 
in both districts, viz. 
1840. 1841. 1842. 
In the manufacturing and mixed population of 11-0 a 154) 
In the agricultural population of : . 11-0 0-2 108 


In Shropshire there has been an uninterrupted increase of commit- 
ments for the last eight years ; in Leicestershire for the last five years ; 
in Cambridgeshire and Northumberland for the last four years ; in 
Durham and Middlesex for the last three years. The only consecutive 
decrease is confined to two counties, Cumberland and ed outh, where 
it only extends to two years, and is of trifling amount. 

Examined as to the nature of the offences, the commitments in the 
past year do not appear in so favourable a light In the 
against the person, which form the first class, there was a decrease in 
1842 of I'l per cent., while in every other class commitments had in- 
creased. In the last year an increase of 14°] per cent., on the wl 
class, every one of the most atrocious offences showing a consid 
increase. In the offences against property, committed with v 
(class 2), there was a large increase, extending to nearly every of 
In 1842 the increase in this class amounted to 16°6 per cent ; a 

ast year has added 13-9 per cent. to the former great increas: 
in the offences against property, committed without vi 
that the decrease of the last year has arisen. Following an increase of 
8-9 per cent. in 1842, the comparison on the last year sh 
of 7 per cent. The class comprises three-f yurths « f the 
of committals, and with the exception of horse and catt 
decrease has extended to Hg offence, and has b 
minor offences of simple theft, which are the usual commencement of 
a criminal career. The malic ious offences against property (c! 
again show a considerable increase. These offences were n 
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doubled in the year 1842, the increase, though general to the w! 
class, being greatly augmented by the number of cx mmitments for the 
riotous destruction of buildings and machinery in the northern dis- 


tricts in the autumn of that year. In the last year the offences of a 
like nature which prevailed in part of South Wales, and the great ge- 
neral increase of incendiary offences, have caused a further ir 
27°9 per cent. In the forgeries and offences against the currency 
(class 5) the large increase of the preceding year has — maintained 
throughout the whole class, and upon that an increase of 5°} per cent. 


crease Oo! 





has arisen, which has fallen chiefly on the forgeries. In the miscel- 
laneous class (class 6) there has been a decrease of 36°2 ‘per cent. 
caused by the absence of the seditious riots which prevailed in the 


preceding year. In the other offences of the class, the commitments 
have been nearly stationary, excepting the offences against the game 
laws, the commitments under which increased from 10! in the year 
1842 to 236 in the past year, or 43.6 per cent. on an average of three 
preceding years; and the increase in the commitments for shooting, 
stabbing, and wounding, in the first class, may be traced to their con- 
nexion with these offences. The increase in the “misdemeanors not 
otherwise described” is attributable to the increase of prosecutions for 
bastardy under the poor law acts, which have been included under 
that head. 


These comparisons have been greatly disturbed by the trials 


at the winter assize before adverted to, and chiefly in the most 
serious offences. The actual amount of this disturbance c 





shown in a very concise form, though it is an important consid 
with reference to the foregoing calculations. 

It has been already shown that the decrease in the p: 
fallen chiefly on the minor offences, and that there was an 
the graver classes of crime. This, with the number « 
passed at the winter assize, will account for the increase, in the fac 





e of 





& general decrease, of the most severe secondary punishments and of | 
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the numbers re sentenced to death, which latter exceed these i in any year 
since the extensive abolition of capital punishments by the acts of 
1 Victoria. The sentences in each of the three last years are given :— 


a - — — —___ 


1841. 1842. 1843. 

Death - - - - - - 80 57 97 
‘Transportation for life - - - 156 191 225 
pa above 15 years - - - 21 37 46 

” 15 years and above 10 years - 709 726 641 

9 10 years ” 7 years- 1,240 1,402 1,471 

” 7 years - - - - 1,674 1,841 1,800 
Imprisonment above 3 years - - _ ] a 
99 3 years, and above 2 years - 10 13 2 

» 2 years me lyear - 465 464 464 

” 1 year »  6months - 2,060 2,594 2,332 

6 months and under . - 13,212 14,799 13,477 

Ww hipped, fined, and discharged - - 653 = 601 531 


The total numbers acquitted and discharged in the last year were 


8,480, viz, not guilty, 5,995, no bills found, 2,005; and not prose- 
cuted, 470. The proportion of acquittals to commitments was 28°72 
per cent. 


The capital sentences passed in the same three years were for the 
following offences :— 





1841. 1842. 1843. 
Murder - - - - - - - 2 16 99 
Attempts at murder - - - - 6 3 9 
Cutting and wounding - - - - O 0 I 
Sodomy - . - - - - - 7 12 18 
Rape + - : - - : - 2 = mm 
Burglary, with violence to persons - - 5 18 22 
Robbe ry, attended with wounds © - S os) 23 
Arson of dwelling-houses, persons being) __ > 2 

therein - - - - - -f 

Riot and felony - - - - - 7 a _ 
Feloniously returning from transportatio 1 —_ 
a ren ag - - - - _— ! — 

80 37 97 


2; in the 





In 1841 there were ten executions ; last year 














they had increased to thirteen, but of this number two were for 
offences tried at the winter assize. Of these thirteen executions, 
three took place in Derbyshire, three in Lancashire, — in Stafford- 
shire, and one in each of the counties of Bedford, Chester, Lincoln, 
und York. All these executions were for murder; three fer nales for 
th > murder « of their husban ales for the murder of - wives, 
one for the murder of his ch one of his father, one for murder 
of a gamekeeper, and the remai for murders in connexion 
with burglary and robbery 
The most interesting facts afforded by the criminal tables are, 
perhaps, those which relate to the e: ive repeal of capital punish- 
ments. Previous to the year 1832, the sentence of death had been 
ab lished for several offences, but they were su me obso- 
lete, or were of very unfrequent occurrence, ar until that 
year that any rem ssion was effected which re larger classes 
of offences, and had any sensible effect in redu mbers sen- 
tenced to death, which up to that time had riy 1,500 
annual In 1852, and the succeeding year, t punishment 
was repealed for the following offences, for the chief which it 
had, however, for some time been seldom carried into execution. The 
number of commitments n the average 
of the three vears preced i with the num- 
bers of the last year 
1843. 
- 59 
- 382 
- 463 
- 204 
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ed from s if the largest classes of c fences { f or wh ich, 
up to that time, executi ij heed not bee inf With reference 
to these offences, a similar comparison to : ing is made, except- 
ing only such as from their numbers were too unimportant to afford 
any useful r esults:— 
Average of 1835-6-7 1843. 
Attempts to murder and main - 124 - - 254 
Burglary - - - - - 293 . - 839 
Robbery - . ° ° - 334 é . «i 
a a ee ae ee ee ee) ee a ee 











On each of these offences there has been a very considerable increase, 
which, on the aggregate, reaches 109 per cent., the commitments gene- 
rally increasing ¢ only "26° 4 per cent. in thesametime. The convictions 
have htly affecte an by the remoral of the extreme penalty , the 
proporti miu 0 1 In 2°73. 

Sul 4 ment was 
aboli b after great 
fluctuations both ir al n the numt nt Ts 
committed have considera in the two | years, but the 
proportion convicted has also increased and become subject to less 
variation. 

The commitments for felon y increased, 


arise from causes not influ 
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o* capital punishments. But the ac 
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punishment was imperative. These important relaxations have had 
a great indirect influence in reducing the rigour of punishments gene- 
rally ; for while so large a number of offences were subjected to the 
extreme penalty of death, the effect was felt in the greater severity of 
the sentences on all the lesser offences. The following calculation will 
show the sentences passed in the thirteen offences above mentioned in 
the year preceding the alteration in the punishment, and in the last year : 
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The results afforded by this table are very decisive. Computed on 
the aggregate, in 1836, one in 3°3 of those convicted was sentenced to 
transportation for life, and one in 3°1 to imprisonment for terms not 
exceeding one year. In 1843 one in 187 only was sentenced to trans- 
portation for life, the great proportion being sentenced to transporta- 
tion for the newly-created period of ten years, and one in 1°8 to impri- 
sonment not exceeding one year. 

The effect on the sentences not reached by these changes is shown 
by the fact that for simple larceny, the maximum punishment for 
which, unless aggravated by the proof of a previous conviction for 
felony, is seven years’ transportation, one in 4-9 was sentenced to tl at 
punishment in 1836 ; and one in 29 to periods of transportation ex- 
ceeding that term. In 1843 one in 6°1 only was sentenced to trans- 
portation for seven years, and one in 34 to perigds exceeding seven 
years. For receiving stolen goods, the sentence for which offence is 








| from 1837. 


usually severe, nearly one in 2°3 was sentenced to transportation in 
1836 ; in 1843, one in 4 only. For the offence of fraud, which as a 
misdemeanor is not affected by the statute increasing the punishment 
on a second conviction, the maximum punishment is seven years’ 
transportation. This sentence in 1836 was passed on one in 6°4 of 
those convicted, in 1843 on one in 11°5 only. These offences are se- 
lected only as those which remain unchanged in the punishments and 
include the greatest number of commitments. Calculated on the total 
convictions, the proportion sentenced to transportion in 1836 was 
one in 41, and to the extreme secondary punishment, transportation 
for life, one in 19°2. In 1843, to transportation generally, 1 in 5, and 
to transportation for life, 1 in 94. 

Having shown how greatly the severity of the punishments has been 
reduced, it is important to show how far the maximum of the reduced 
punishments, fixed by the acts of the 1st Victoria, has been resorted to. 

In attempts to murder and maim, and to procure the miscarriage of 
women, one in 15 only of those convicted was sentenced to the extreme 
punishment. 

In burglary, robbery, and obtaining property by threats, one in 10. 

In housebreaking, curtilage breaking, shop and warehouse breaking, 
one in 11. 

In cattle, horse, and sheep stealing, and larceny in a dwelling house, 
one in 16. 

And in forgery, one in 17; and this, it must be remembered, in the 
face of the cumulative punishment, after a previous conviction for 
felony. 

Of the foregoing calculations relative to the operation of the acts of 
1 Vict., some have been given in the former tables, and with partially 
different results. They are now repeated, as it was considered im- 
portant that they should be shown with reference to the extended 
experience afforded by the commitments and convictions during six 
years, 

It has been shown in the calculations prefixed to former tables, that 
the centesimal proportion of the ages of offenders in the seven years 
ending with 1841, had not varied above 1 per cent. in any one of the 
periods under which the ages had been classed. In 1842 this classifi. 
cation was altered to assimilate it to the quinquennial classification 
adopted in the general census; but by this change the comparison 
with the previous years was lost. ‘The proportions in the two last 
years are given, and show a continuance of the previous great uni- 
formity in the ages .— 























Centesimal Proportion, Cent. 
icc proportion 
1843. | 1842, on census. 
Aged under 15 years - - 5°7 53 36-0 
15 and under 20 years - 22-7 22-0 99 
20 ” 25» . 24:3 247 9°7 
25 ” 30 oy - 149 15°3 80 
30 ” 40 5, ” 164 16°8 | 12:9 
40 ” 50 - 81 83 9°6 
50 ” 60 » - 3°5 38 | 64 
60 years and above - 19 1°8 74 
Ages not ascertained - - 2°5 20 \ 0-8 














The comparative ages in the ten most agricultural and the ten most 
manufacturing and mixed counties, afford the same results as were 
shown with more detail in the tables for 1840; namely, the earlier 
commencement of crime in the manufacturing than in the agricultural 
counties, and, as proved by the diminished proportion of criminals 
between the age of 20 and 25 years—its shorter career :— 





Manufacturing | Agricultural 








districts. districts. 
Aged under 15 years - : : 66 48 
15 and under 20 years - - 246 21° 
20 ” 25» - - 24:2 26°9 
25 ” 30 45 - - 151 15°6 
30 ” 40 yy ed ~~ 16°3 76 
40 *” 50 - - 8:2 85 
50 ” 60 ,, ° ° 3°5 33 
60 years and above - - 15 23 











The degrees of instruction have been calculated under the same de- 
finitions as in former years, and the results are shown consecutively 
They exhibit great uniformity ; and prove the gradual 


| spread of instruction among the lowest class of the community by the 





steady decrease in the proportion of criminals unable to read or write, 





’ ] | 
1843,|1642.(1841.11840.{1889,/1888. 1887. 
32-35 33°32'33°53\34-40 35°85 
55°57 53°48 53°41 52-08 

8:2910°07| 9-77) 9-46 


Degrees of Instruction. 
31-00/32-35/33°21 
57°60|58'32|56°67 
8°02) 6°77) 7°40 





Unable to read or write | 
Able to read and write imperfectly | 
Able to read and write well 
Instruction superior to reading 
and writing well 
Instruction could not 





0°37 0°32) 0:34) 0-48 


“47| oa 0r45 
2°45, 2°60 2-08) 218 


2-91) 2:34) 2:27 





be ascertained | 





A calculation on similar data of the foregoing, relating to the ages, 
has been made of the relative proportion of uninstructed criminals in 
the manufacturing and agricultural counties. In the former the pro- 
portion of those unable to read and write is considerably less than 
in the agricultural counties, and of those able to read and write well, 


nearly double. 











h eturi ricultur: 
Degrees of instruction. ar 9S normed * smo gs 
Unable to read and write - - 30°9 34-2 
Able to read and write imperfectly 59°0 598 
Able to read and write well - 9°6 5°4 
Instruction superior to reading se 0-5 0-6 
writing well - - - 
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The variation on the centesimal proportion of the males to the 
females has not exceeded two per cent. in the last seven years, The 
proportion of females was greatest in 1840, decreasing slightly in the 
two following years. In the last year it was 22-02 per cent., being a 
slight increase on the previous year. In the ten most manufacturing 
counties the proportion of females was 254 per cent ; in the ten most 
agricultural counties, 15°4 per cent only. 

Home office, Whitehall, April 1844. 





Tie ZOLLVEREIN.—Berity, May 10.—I have just learned a fact 
which will be very interesting to many of your readers, namely, that 
within these few days the ratifications of the treaty between the 
Zoliverein and Portugal have been exchanged. The treaty is in the 
course of being printed for the Legislative Assembly. At present I can 
only announce to you that negotiations are commenced with several 
other States for similar treaties, which are expected to have a favour- 
able result, though some powers of the first rank wish to present ob- 
structions. — Weser Zeitung. 





COMMERCIAL MARKETS. 


Fripay Evenina. 

INDIGO.—There are now about 10,000 chests of new indigo declared 
for the next quarterly sales, which will commence on the 9th of July, and 
about 5,000 chests more are expected to be put up. The business now 
doing in this article is very insignificant: but very few parcels are offering 
in the market, and none decidedly under the currency of the last quarterly 
sale in April. It appears that the consumption of the article is now exten- 
sive at home as well as abroad, and a good demand may therefore be 
expected in our large summer sales, as named above, the magnitude of 
which, however, precludes the probability of higher rates; it is by far 
more probable that they may recede to those which ruled in our last 
January sales, and which were 3d. to 4d. per lb. lower than those in the 
last April sales. The export of indigo is at present only very moderate. 

COCHINEAL.—A public sale was held yesterday. It consisted of 
167 serons good and ordinary. Honduras silvers sold at from 4s. 5d. to 
4s. 10d. per lb. 26 serons Mexican black, very good, from 5s. 4d. to 5s. 7d. 
4 serons silver at 4s, 9d. These prices vary little from the last currency, 
but are rather in favour of the buyer. 

SUGAR. —Refined: The home market has been heavy, and rather 
cheaper; and export loaves likewise continue very dull, but for crushed 
there is still a fair demand, and prices keep very steady. 
Plantation market the business has again been of limited extent, and 
rather easier rates have in some instances been accepted, the quantity sold 


——- 


being only about 1,000 casks, including 250 casks new Barbadoes, by pub- | 


lic auction, which, however, were taken freely, at comparatively high 
prices. The Foreign market has a dull appearance, and the only business 


worthy of notice, reported on the spot, is 200 chests brown Bahias, a | 


superior parcel, at 19s., and 500 chests fine yellow Havannehs at 21s. 6d. ; 
but a floating cargo of about 2,000 boxes yellow Havannahs has been sold 
for Venice at 21s. 6d. per cwt. 

COFFEE.—In the home market, the business is confined to small 
purchases for the pressing wants of the trade. Of British West India 
sorts, scarcely anything has been done. In Foreign 
been done, either tor home consumption on olive! y 


. ' a : - wrssgrpititg ; wu caputt ovits are 
very firm, and not offered freely. 

COCOA.—British Plantation sorts are dull. 
public sale, were mostly bought at 42s. to 46s. 
doing. 

RICH.—For Bengal the market remains firm. 2,997 bags, offered in 
public sale, have nearly all found buyers; middling and good white 10s. 6d. 
to lls. 6d., and good Patna sort, 12s, 


FOREIGN. 

Amsterdam and Rotterdam, May 23.~— Coffee: For Java of which there 
is little offering, higher prices are asked, which buyers are not induced to 
pay for good ordinary ; of bola pale some purchases have been made at an 
advance ; altogether transactions have been less important than last week. 
Sugar. Some sales of Surinam, yellow Havannah, and Pernambuco, have 
been made at previous prices; refined firm. Of indigo, about 90 chests 
were sold at full prices. 
higher prices paid for the former. 
from the Baltic. Oats firm. 

Havre, 20th May.—Cotton: Arrivals 8,200 bales; sales for the week 1,500 
bales; stock 116,000 bales. The accounts of a larger crop from America, 
and its effects upon the Liverpool market, have been attended by a corre- 
sponding decline here, which, however, has not induced buyers to come 
forward, considerable arrivals being soon expected; prices are materially 
lower than at Liverpool, notwithstanding the fall which the last American 
advices have occasioned in that market. Coffee: The demand for all 
descriptions has been good, and some rather considerable parcels of St 
Domingo, both on the spot and to arrive, have been sold at higher prices. 
Sugar. No arrivals, and an advance again obtained for some parcels sold 
to arrive, and part of the small stock on hand. Indigo: Only 35 chests 
have been sold this week, buyers keeping back in expectation of the supply 
of new. Ashes lower. 

Antwerp, May 22.—Sugar: Some parcels of yellow Havannah have 
been bought for export without any change of value. Coffee held firmly, 
and business more extensive, amounting to about 2,000 bales St 
Domingo and Java, besides 1,500 bales Brazil, at former prices. Rice 
lower. The Belgium Legislative Chambers have adopted the principle 
of differential duties by a large majority, and it now appears most likely 
that they will be enacted this year. 

Hamburg, May 24.—Coffee sales since last post have been made both 
in Brazil and other descriptions to a fair and moderate extent, in some 
degree limited through the smallness of the quantity which is held in 
first hands. Sugar: there has been more doing in Havannah and Brazil, 
and full prices have been obtained for both. Cotton: Some purchases 
of American have been made at low prices for the interior. 

By the West India Mail, arrived yesterday, accounts from most of the 
British colonies have been received up to the last week in April. From 
Jamaica complaints continue of extreme drought, from which the crops 
have irreparably suffered ; some of the other islands appear to have 
sustained some injury from the same cause, but generally the reports 
are more favourable. In some of them, as well as Porto Rico, shocks of 
an earthquake had been felt; almost the entire sugar crop of that 
island had been shipped, and what little remained was held at exorbitant 
rates. At Hayti civil war was raging, but private commercial property 
belonging to foreigners had thus far been respected. 


185 bags Trinidad, in 
In Foreign nothing is 


Wheat lower on account of arrivals 





In the British | 


likewise, little has | 


Rapeseed and linseed in better demand, and | 





GOVERNMENT FUNDS. | Sat. | Mon. | Tues. | Wed. Thurs. Friday. 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. « ° . - | 192 ; 193 | 195 | 1933 | 193 | 192 
3 per Cent. Reduced - ee 9°83 ba | Ose | 99 984 | ea 
3 per Cent. Consols i ce Je ie Je 98 oo ; 8 
34 ver Cent. aun. ioe : - ° i ae | = bss | nat et oF 
3 per Cent. Ann. 172 - - ° ° — —_ = ee it yo 
car Cent. Reduced + od ° - | 1018 10) ae 1014 1012 j lol 
New 34 per Cent. Ann. - SO om 1024 102 102 1024 ivah | 102 
New 5 perCent.— - - . - - —_ — _ = —-— | = 
Long pom Jan. 5, 1860 - - - - | 12) Ng 12 123 | 123 | 12 
Ann. for 20 years, Oct. 10, 1850 - n o- pp = 12g pom 12 
Ditto Jan. 5» tsp ap < [os 124 lz lug | 123 1 
Ditto Jan. 5, | e -)| — | = ans pes — | am 
India Stock, 10) perCent. - + = — | 286 - 287; | 288 | 287 
Witco Bonds, 34 per Cent. 11,0001 - e ); = | = ee 4) 94s pm - Y4s pm 

Ditto, under 1,000. - + = © | = | 9pm) =— | 9ts pm) — | — 
South Sea Stock, 2 per Cent. - -~| —-— | = - _ - - 

Ditto Old Ann. 3 per Cent. - - - | - —_ - —_ | - 

Ditro New Ann. 3 perCent. = « - - _ 98g —_ | = - 
Sper Cent. Ann. 1,751 - - - - -_ | _- = | - | 
Bank Stock for Opg., April 14, = « 1974 | 193 | 1943 | 193 92 191¢ 
3 per Cent.Con for Account, ditto - 999 | 994 — yy: 9? 994 
Inula Stock for Account, ditto - — | 26 Pex | — _ _ 

, Canada Guaranteed Deben. 4 per Cent. - | — a -- pen _ 
Exchequer Bills, 1,0001 1jd.- + - cin ae ee Mee. na ae? 7 70 
Ditto SO1d. = = + | Zt | %@ | % | 72 ee) 
Dito Sma! Idd. - - - | 7 74 7k 722 | w | 6&8 
Ditto Commercial, de + | — | 7 73% | — | = _ 
} 
RAILWAYS. 
| No.of | Dividends per} _ | 
| Shares. Annum. Shares. Paid. | Friday. 
| ha & Reet ine &t & 
Edinburgh and Dalkeith - -j; 1,158 5 0 OU pet 0 9; 0 0 0 - 
Glasgow and Ayrshire - - - | 12500 | 210 Opet| 50 0 0 300) SR 
Glasgow and Greenock - + - 16,000 | 210 Opet;, 2 0 0} 20 0 lt 
Glasgow and Garnkirk - + - | 4,000 | 610 Opet 2% 0 0} 2 0 0 30 
Dundee and Arbroath + - - 4,000 | oa 23 0 0 2 0 0 84 
Hermingham and Derby - - | 6,300 113 0 psh| 100 0 0 100 0 0) GuE 
Ditto Thirds, iss. 8g dis. - +} 6,300 Oll Opsh}| 33 6 8) 2% 00) — 
Ditto Bighths- - - = «| 6.300 0 ili -_ 110 0 4 
Birmingham and Gloucester - -| 9,500 2 2 Opsh| 100 0 0} 100 0 0 94 
Ditto New, iss. 7)diss = + =| 10,000 015 0 |} 2 0 0} 1710 0) — 
Bristoiand Exeter - = - . -| 15.000 | 316 Opet | 1 0 0 | 70 0; & 
Ditto and Gloucester - + = = 6,640 - ww 0 0) 30 0 0 47 
Caledonian - + = + =| 36,000 | —_ , a } = |; & 
Chester and Birkenhead- +  - — 017 9 50 0 0 000; — 
Eastern Counties - - + - 56,000 0790 2 0 0; 23 0 | 1b 
DittloNew - - - = =| 88.000 068 0 20 0; 8 6 | 13g 
Ditto Extension - - + =| 144,000 | 5 0 Opet 613 4) O18 4) Lpm 
Eastern Union - 2 = =| 4,000 | - o00; 500); — 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Ayrshire - | 12,500 2 0 Opet 50 00 io 00 i= 
Edinburgh and Glasgow - -| 8,0 | 2 7 Oper 0 00) 3D 00} 6H& 
Dito New - - + « «| 18,000 | 010 2psh| 1210 | a2 10 0 | = 
Ditto Registered = - . - - - | = = 210 0 
Grand Junction - = + =| 10,918 | 10 0 Opct | 100 0 0 } 100 8 o| 16 
Ditto HalfShares - = - - - 10,918 | 10 8 OU pet 50 : ; | . : 4 i= 
Ditto Quarter Shares - - «| am = 4 2 | — 
Gees Nests of England - - 10,100 217 Gpet | 100 0 0] 00 0 oO} 99 
| Great Western - = = =| 25,000 Blt 6 psh{ 100 0 0) 75 0 OO; 1iM 
Ditto HalfShares - + + =| 25,000 215 Opsh]| 500 0!) 3 40; 7 
Ditto Fifths - - = «+ «| 37,500 O13 2psh]}] 2000) 12 00; 2& 
Huil and Selby - - - 8,000 510 0 pet 500 0, WO 0 i, 
Ditto Quarter Shares - a . 8,000 = 12 0 0) 6 0 0 — 
Lancaster and Carlisle - + - | 16,000 - woo00; 300; # 
Leeds and Bradford - : - —_ -_ = | - = 
Leedsand Selby - - = =| 2100 _ 100 0 0)1009 00) — 
Liverpool and Manchester - -/ 5.100 | 10 © Opct {| lu 0 0 ; 100 0 0; = 
Ditto HalfShares - - = -{ 7,958 | 10 0 O@pet | D0 0) O90) = 
Ditto QuarterShares - - -| 11,475 [10 0 Opet |] 2500) 300) — 
London and Brighton) - - - 36,000 2 0 O psh “0 0 | 50 0 0) 
Ditto Loan Notes + += + = — 60 Ope] 000) wee} i 
London and Blackwall - - +! 48000 026 - ae wre ie 
Londou andGreenwich - + -{ 45,072 | - > I }2 ip 7) — 
Preference or Privilege - + +) 11,136 | 5 0 Opct oo | 1917 2) — 
London and Birmingham + - | 4125,0004.) 10 0 0 pet _ | pa | 225 
Ditto New Q-arter Shares - -| 54.450 | 10 0 O pct ~ S28 Oe cae 
DittoNew Thirds - - + -| 41,50 | 114 0 3200; 200; 8 
London and South-Western + « 46,00 | 3 5 Opsh — ' 41 610; 8 
Ditto Eighths - - - - - — i _ 6 §@0;}; O16 ®@ th 
London an’ Croydon -— - . 33,000 | 014 Opsh —- 1315 9 } 
Ditto Scrip, issued at 50%. dis. . 7.000 | os 1 00 7le @} — 
Manchester and Leeds - - : 13,000 | 4 7 6psh}] 100 0 0, 7 0 O| 105 
Ditto New Shares - - - «| 13,000 | 117 Gpsh]}] 3B O00 3000; — 
Dicto QuarterShares - = =| 13,000 | 0 4 0 RS ' ee} = 
Manches er and Birmingham -| 3,000 | 113 0 70 0 0; 40 9 0 oY 
Ditto Exten-ion - - = = ° _ | - 700: 7060}; — 
Midland Counties - = - - 10,000 | #¢ 8 0 100 0 0,100 0 0) 88 
Ditto Quarter Shares, iss. 10 dis, - 10,000 017 0 200 660: — 
Dittokifths - - + - = 10,000 0 2 4 20200}; 2@0) 2 
Norwich and Brandon - - 19,000 _ 2 0 0 200! ey 
Newcastleand DarlingtonJunction — 060 200 1500 40 
North Midland e - ° - 15,000 310 0 100 0 0 100 6 0 90 
Ditto Half Shares, iss. 10 dis. - 15,000 115 0 50 0 0 400 (0 _ 
Ditto Thirds, iss. at Ld. 13s. 4d. dis. 22,500 113 4 2110 0 2113 4 _ 
Northern and Eastern - oo «4 10,756 115 0 000! 4 0 0 out 
Ditto Scrip, issuec at Si. dis - - 3,136 | 015 0 wY 00 15 00 _ 
Ditto Quarter Shares - + +] 12,208 _ 1210 0} 1210 0 —_ 
Paris and Oreans - - - . 80,000 | 20 0 0 2 0 «0 398 
Parisand Rouen - + - -+{| 72,000 | 117 0 2000) 20 4 0 39$ 
Preston and Wyre, appropriated - 2,600 = 00; 3000! — 
Ditto, not all appropriated = - - 9,600 _ 2500; 2 0 0 — 
Rouen and Havre - = +] 40,000 | = 2v 00 800 18 
Sheffield, Ashton-under-Lyne, and } 

Ma>chester -  - a a - | 7,000 5 0 Opct | 100 0 0) 8210 0 os 
Sheffield and Rotherham - -| 1,000 | 115 0 2300); 2300; — 
Stockton and Darlington - - 1,500 15 0 Opee ji 00; 0 00! — 
South-Easternand Dover = « - 28,000 _ 3000; 5300! 383 
Yarmouth and Norwich ay a 7,.00 _ v0 6) 13 0 0; im 
York and North Midland - - 6,700 10 0 Opet 500 0; 3 0 0 1174 
Ditto New Shares - ° - - 6700 | 10 0 Opet | U0) 360 6 
Ditto Scarboro’ Branch = += — | ~ }o=— 210 0) = 

| ' \ 
FRENCH FUNDS. 
| 
Paris, Paris, | Paris, | Paris, | Paris, | Paris, 
| May 16 | May 17. | Mayl8. | May 20. | May 21. May 2. 
aan hee Oh |f @ |f ce |f & . -s. & tere 
"Gee an oe } | = |192 30 [192 So jk = & | Ise 95 | Ive 95 

Exchange - - - ' | j 
44 per Cent. Ann. } ‘ai _ ~~ - | on —_ 

payable - . ¢ | 

Exchange F “3 - | } | 
4 per Cent. Ann. 22 | | 

far.and22Sep. - } - - 106 90 - — - 

Exchange > | ; - - | | j 

7 tent. 22 | | ‘ wo 
Te \ | 84 60 So | 86 45 | Bt GO | 8 75 
——- - - | | 
Sank Shares an. | | 

and | poy oS - } om 3,115 ~ _- 3,100 =| «3,095 
Exchange on Lon- } -— } Bt . 

ithe | = | % So /25 50 | 2% 50 | 25 50 | 25 47% 
Exchange on Lon- | | } 

donSmentess « f | = | 9a hens 25 42) | 254% | 25 40 

| | I i 
PRICES OF BULLION. 
Foreign Cold in Bars (Standard) , » « + 66h 6*!lhU!]| UR eee 
Foreign Gold in Coin spanish Doubloons ee are ° « Phe eo0e 
. 0. Portugal as 4.6 +) & ee Oe Ce 317 & 
New Dol ars ‘Si, et es vite a me 4 . o4 8 
Silver in Bars (Standard) . «© + + » » os pert. O 4 hg 





PRICES CURRENT. 
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PUBLIC SECURITIES OF UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. JOINT STOCK BANKS. 
| London Amer. | London | Amer. No.of | Dividends . ; Frida 
Redeem- | oo Dividends. | Prices. Prices. | Prices, | Prices. Shares. | Per Ann | Shares. Paid. May i 
able. leg ols. May 21. April30.| May 17.) April 30 | z z etenetnettios 
Per Cent. | me 70 & 
Alabama - - 5 185: 50,000; May & Nov. — | & - 84 r { Agricultural and Commercial mt 
- Sterling 5 a 2,000 000} Jan. & July. _ - coal 15,000 of Ireland == . 25 10 0 0 am 
” 5 | 1963 | 3,500,000; May & Nov ees — = - 15,000 | 81 A. per ct. | Australasi a - © 2 & 40 4 : ; 43 
i s’ @ 1861 = as aa +2 7,500 | —_ Do. ew - e a> Se ed a 
Indiana $ i866 1,600,000} Jan. & July. a 20,000 | . per ct British North American - - 50 5) 0 0 = 
” Sterling 5 1851 1,600,000} »» ” —_ ome - | Do. New - . ° _ 10 0 0 _ 
Mlinois - —-  - 6 | 3870 | 5,000,000} 5» » | 40 — 40 _ 5,000 We l.perct.] Ceylon- - -*= -* © = 25 2” 0 0 _ 
Sterling 6 1870 3,0°0,000) os sn 1 aT} & | 40 —_ 8,100 | County of Gloucester - - - 100 25 0 0 — 
Kentucky - - 6 1868 1,250,000} 5» 99 93 W334 93 1034 1,000 | Ol. per ct. = mmercial of London - . — |} 20 00 = 
uisiana, Sterling 5 1848 | 1,800,000] »» ” - - - — 20,000 | Si. per ct. | Colonial - pt ies 100 25 0 0 153 
es 5 1843 | ” ” - — - - 4,000 | 61. peret. | Ionian - ee oe 25 25 0 0 _ 
- 1844 40,000 | 61. per ct. London and W estminster - 100 4 00 263 
1847 in > ek, eee ne = 60,000 | Gl. per ct. London Joint Stock = - - - 00 00 = 
sd . | jis 7,000,000) Feb. & Aug. } | | Metropolitan - - - - 4 710 0 = 
igne 40,000 | 81. per ct. Provincial of Ireland - ~ - 00 200 45 
- s) 1853 150,090| May & Nov. ~ = - — 20,000 | 81. aor ct. Do. New ae on 10 10 0 0 on 
“ 6 | 1867 | 300,000] April & Oct.) — | — - - Royal of Australia - -~ = —/}/woo}] — 
Maryland - 29 | 1859 750,000) +5 » —- |j/—- /]e- - 4,000 Gl. per ct. Nationa: of Ireland - - 50 1710 0 144 
Ste erlin ng 5 } 1888 3,000,000) Jan. & July. — | ee 10,000 | 2is. persh. National Provincial of “England 100 a0 0 = 
Mastachusert ms . 5 1857 000,000 gust ; — 70 h6Ud/| = 70 10,000 | 6s. persh. Do. New - 20 10 0 0 _ 
ring 1868 300,000 pri ct. - - =“ _ 10,000 | Lb. pe ct. Northamptonshire Union - - 25 500 -_ 
Michigan -  - | 1863 5,000,000} Jan. & July ~ - |- _ 21,500 _ Gloucestershire - - - 50 lv 0 0 | _ 
. . ; | (1850) | . <a we = Aa es , sale West of England and South 99 | _ 
Mississipi, Sterling 5 | {igs} May & Noy. | | 10.000 | 4 per ct. Wales District x . 2 7 12 10 ; | Se 
Is6l, | | 20,000 51. per et. Wilts and Dorset - - 5 710 } on 
” 6 $1866 2,000,000} Mar. & Sep. | = = | —_ - 20,000 | 8!. per ct. Union of Australia - - - 25 2% 0 0 | om 
. , | 187] | 10,000 | Sl. per ct. Do. do. ee ey — |} 21000; — 
New York - ie 1858 3,124,970] Quarterly.) | 94} | 103% O44 103% 60.000 5l. per ct. Union of London . - - & | 10 0 0 123 
” 0 1860 77,000 ” a ? j gs 7 | 
Ohio - = = 6 | 1850 | 4,000,000) Jan,& July.) — | — | = o ene Fa SE ene ai 
6 | fe j 4,000,000 | sees | Q7 _ 07 7 
” | {igcop | £2000 De ae 97 BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Pennsylvania 9 | 1854 | 3,202,500 | Feb. &Aug, | poe ean A Se a 
” 5 | 1856 | 2,733,102 | » | ee _ LIABILITIES _ ASSETS. 
” 5 1858 yey ”» 7o | 68 | 7% | 78 Account of the Liabilities and Assets ) Circulation £21,427,000 | Securities, £2¥,150,000 
” 5 | 1860 | oo 8 ;» ” } | of the Bank of England on the average of £ Deposits, , 13,615,000 | Bullion, . 16,015,000 
= 5 | a KH oo” | | the Quarter, trom the 27th of J wnuary of —— — 
South Carolina Ba- . \ | 286 £3 . Ps ’ | | the Zuth of April, lsi4 a) £35,042,000 £38,165,000 
| 6 | L2 . & July. ~ _ ae oe 
ring’s - ‘ 5¢| 1866 | £200,000) Jan | 
Tennessee - - 6 | 1863 | 1,000,000! ,, ” —- j}-—- - j- ; Eps 
Virginia ° oa j 1857 | 400,000 | oe Bs =e | a | oe fared CORN MARKETS 
: 2 _ joo : | (From Messrs Gillies and Horne's Circular.) 
Florida - - - 6 | Jisie| 1,000,000 » _ - | -—- j= : ’ 
| Ggeg | | Corn Excuance, Monpay, May 20.—Towards the close of last week 
| (i882) | | | we had a few showers of rain, with very cold wind, which is still at north 
Ditto Sterl. Bonds- 6 | jis | 2,000,000! 4, 4 ed ek eee, ee and north-east. To-day is dry. ‘The arrivals during the week have been 
| Uses) | | particularly large again of w heat and barley from foreign ports, and to-day 
United States Bank } 1866 (35,000,000! ,, o 99s, 5} | 995. 5 we had a liberal show of English wheat by land-carriage sample from 
apnea é a Can.) | Essex. English wheat, the condition of which was good, was taken off 
Ditto Debentures - 6 jis41, | £800,000 | April & Oct. 60 — Toe Le slowly at rather under the rates of this day se’nnight. Free foreign was 
Usé2? | saleable in small parcels at quite as much money as last Monday. In 
Ditto ditto 6 Sit | £900,000; ,, a 49 a a are bonded we heard of no transactions, The few samples of English barley 
Re Lisa») : at market were difficult to dispose of at the prices quoted, in consequence 
are ge ce Ll 4 | «4 pony Jan, & July. vas oe | ae. a dears of the large arrivals of foreign, which were taken off pretty freely at barely 
eT (1860 Dae ie oat - op ae Whe last week’s rates. Oats of all descriptions were in good demand, notwith- 
New York City - 5 | 41856} | 9,600,000, Quarterly. ~ - | -— — | standing the abundant supply of Irish, and in some cases 6d. advance was 


tissi) | obtained. New beans were ls. dearer; old brought lat ‘orei 
~ A ae ‘ | ained. Ne ans 8. g e rates. Foreign 
New Ori Citv- 6 | 1864 250,000 Feb. & Aug. | obt caer : ow ane a r 
ee ee ‘ = ; in bond held at high prices. Peas were held for more money, with little 


































































































. 5 1863 | 1,000,000 Jan. & July. —_ a a a | 

Philadelphia City - 5 1863 175,000 | May & Nov. — — —_ | — | business doing. No alteration in flour, 

BaltimoreCity - 5 1850 | 4,600,000! Quarterly. _ o —_ | — } 

Camden & Amboy 5 | Is64 Feb. & Aug. _ i? —- | we | ———“—— —po Sees 

R R. Bonds - 6 1864 es ~ ~ - | - jn / BRITISH. ia Pr eR QR. ae _FOREIGN AND COLONIAL, — | _PER gR QR. 

Phil. & Reading R. -) 1800 £2 = 00 | = = assets en -elol 

2 mae de. +t) il | j ae ee (oreo Wheat, Essex, Kent, Suffolk, white 55s to 60s | Wheat, White Spanish, Tuscan -]| S8sto 60s 
7 ‘ F-atine Tifn Amene da | fie en K7e| —___ High mixed Dauzig -1 GOs to 62s 
f : 4 Ss ‘ie ee Inv Werness, Murray, &e. - | 52s to 57s | Mixed do. - | 57s to ti0s 
PRICES OF FOREIGN STOCKS. —— Essex, Kent, Suffolk, red - | 50s to 56s | ———Rostock, new - + -| 55sto 58s 
Cambridg e, Lincoln, red + | 50s to 56)' ——-—Red Hamburg - - -| — to 38s 
i ley, Engtish Malting, and Che- ————Polish Odessa - + -/ 5 
Sat. | Mon. | Tues. Wed. lhurs | Fri iday. B atl he "8 ro P 20s to 39s | - ten gh — = "i 2 = id 
Austrian, 5 per cent., 10 guilders | | ‘ae , pees SS Distiller s, F. ngtlish & Se cotch 27s to 30s = Seren - - - of — —_ 
’ ites _ _ — ~ 2 il4 ——— Coarse, for grinding, ¢ - arley, Maiting,&e. = = —_-_ = 
per pound sterling - } | a 102 | ! é | s Oats, Northumberland & Berwick ——- Pistiller’s, &e. - ° -| Ws to We 

Belgian Bonds, 5 percent. - ss ud aa se al 103 | 1033 |} —— Lothian, Fite, Angus - - ——- Cirinding, &e. - . -| 26s to 28s 

Brazilian Bonds, 5 per cent. - 1 = ad ae = | 808 nat | Sus — Murray, Ross - - - - Oats, Brew, &c.  - - - - —_— — 
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SMITHFIELD MARKET. 


Monpay, May 20.—The number of foreign cattle upon which the duty 
has been paid in the port of London for the week ending the 18th instant, 
amounts to twenty-three oxen and six cows from Rotterdam. An im- 

rovement has at length taken place in this market, towards which the 
cold state of the weather contributed. The demand for meat this morning 
wis more gereral, and rather brisk than otherwise. The increased de- 
mand was so much better that all the cattle at market found buyers by 
the close, and though no great rise took place in prices generally, still in 
some instances the rates obtained to-day are higher than for the last few 
markets past. Veal and lamb, for instance, fetched 2d. per stone more 
than on last Monday, although the supply of both was plentiful. 


Frmay, May 24.—The beef trade was in a very sluggish state; the 
best qualities at Monday’s quotations, but the inferior descriptions receded 
2d, per 8 lbs. The numbers of sheep being large, the sale for them was 
heavy, and the rates had a downward tendency. The lamb trade, owing 
to the large arrivals, was unusually dull, at an abatement of from 2d. to 
4d. per 8 Ibs. Calves were in large supply, and heavy inquiry, at a reduc- 
tions of 2d. per 8 lbs. Most kinds of pigs went off on easier terms. Milch 
cows were & dull sale, at prices varying from 16/. to 197. 5s. each. 


Prices per Stone. At Market. 








= 3 Friday. Monday. Friday 
Monday y a Ble 


to 4s Od ... 2s 4dtods 10d} Beasts ... we we oo 2,690 
ee * fa to4s Ud ... Ys G6dto3s 8d) Calves ods ans tes 148... 260 
Lamb 5s 41 to 6s 4d ... 48 10dto6s Od) Sheep oe } 99,790 ** 8,500 
Veal 4s Od to 5s Od ... 38 4dto4s 8d) Lambs ... ... .. os . bee _ 
Pork Bs 4d to4s 6a ... 38s dto4s 4d] Pigs ye ager 315... 420 


Prices of Hay and Straw, per load of 86 trusses. 
Hay, 31. Os. Od. to 32. 12s. 6d. | Clover, 4/. 0s. 0d. to 52. Os. 0d. | Straw, 11. 6s. Od. to 12. 10s. Od. 





BOROUGH HOP MARKET. 

The late advance is fully maintained, and there has been a very brisk 
demand during the last week. This morning’s accounts state that the fly 
is to be met with in almost every district of the plantation, in many cases 
six and ten ona leaf. It may be remarked that the weather has hitherto 
been exactly similar to 1840, when there was a warm sunny April, and 
cold easterly winds in the middle of May, so much so that there was snow 
on the ground on the Derby day. Several planters have been buyers, and 


COAL MARKET. 


Prices of coals per ton at the close of the market:—Buddle’s West 
Hartley, 16s. 6d.—Davison’s West Hartley, 163. 6d.—Hedley’s Hartley, 
14s. 9d.—Holywell Main, 19s. 6d.—Old Pontop, 16s.—Tanfield Moor, 20s.— 
Tanfield Moor Bute’s, 19s.— West Hartley, 16s. 6d.—Wylam, 19s.— Wall’s- 
end :—Clennell, 17s.—Clark and Co., 17s.— Gosforth, 21s.—Hotspur, 20s. 6d. 
—Eden Main, 2ls.—East Hetton, 2ls.—Hetton, 22s. 6d.—Lambton, un- 
screened, 21s.—Lumley Main, 20s. 6d.—Russell’s Hetton, 22s, 3d.—Rich- 
mund Main, 21s.— Whitwell, 21s. 6d.—High Thornley, 21s. 6d.— Adelaide, 
223 —Cowndon Tees, 20s. 6d.—Tees, 22s.—Alloa Large, 17s.—Powell’s 
Duffryn Steam, 19s. 6d.—Elgin 15s. and 17s, 6d. Ships arrived, 4. 
ALT SA 














THE GAZETTE. 





Tuesday, May 21. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

J. Shield, Son, and Co., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ship-brokers.—Evans 
and Colley, Cripplegate buildings, Wood street, umbrella manufacturers. 
—J. Shephard and T. Mosley, Nottingham, dyers.—Lewis and Scott, Lom- 
bard-street buildings, merchants.—Snell and Co., Southampton, iron- 
founders.—R. and M. Banfield, Holles street, Cavendish square, drapers.— 
J. Parker and C. M. Handley, Salcot and Maldon, Essex, corn merchants. 
—G. Ellins and B. Smith, Droitwich, salt manufacturers.—Parker and 
Settle, Leeds, brokers.—A. Robinson and Co., Coach and Horse yard, 
Charles street, Drury lane, paper stainers; as far as regards A. Robinson. 
—W. Hannon, J. Kempshall, and R. G. Durham, Brentford and Ham- 
mersmith, omnibus proprietors; as far as regards J. Kempshall.—H. 
Hughes and Co., Rotherhithe, coal tar refiners.—Broadbents and Harri- 
son, Roundhill and Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff manufacturers.—G. Flash- 
man and G. Killick, Dover, upholsterers —T. and T. Lee, Manchester, 


architects.—Puzey and Streeter, Lisson grove, drapers.—W. and J. Baw- | 


den, Tyler street, Regent street, and elsewhere, bootmakers, 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED 
W. Read and E. Page, Ipswich, shipbuilders. 
BANKRUPTS. 
COOPER, J., Stoney lane, Southwark, wheelwright. [Brady and Son, 
Staple inn. 
LICKFOLD, W., Hazlemere, Surrey, licensed victualler. { Whittaker, 
Lincoln’s-inn- fields, 
BUTTRESS, W. C., Waltham Holy Cross, Essex, silk throwster. [ Cox, 
Pinners’ hall, Broad street. 
SNELLING, J., Blackman street, Southwark, eating-house keeper. [ Cox, 
Size lane, Cannon street. 
ALDEN, L, Oxford, butcher. [{ Ford, Bloomsbury square. 
MORRISON, P. R., Hammersmith, merchant. [ Fiddy, Temple. 
CARLINE, T., Shrewsbury, builder. [Teece, Shrewsbury. 
i nae D., Salford, hop merchant. [Johnson, Son, and Weatherall, 
emple. 
GRAY, W., Sheffield, wine merchant. [ Moss, Cloak lane. 
HALLS, L. L., Taunton, tea dealer. [Hill and Mathews, Bury court, 
St Mary-axe. 
WARD, J., Westbromwich, coachmaker. [ Holland, Westbromwich. 
gr ogg W., Sedgley, Staffordshire, maltster, [Robinson, Wolver- 
ton. 
RILEY, E,, Stratford-upon-Avon, grocer. [Hill and Mathews, St Mary- 


axe, 
LEWIS MARY, Derby, straw-bonnet manufacturer. [Williamson and 


Shaw, Derby. 

INSOLVENTS. 

J. E. Ball, Bedminster, near Bristol, Dissenting minister.—G. H. Jack- 
son, Camden town, suggeon.—Katherine Ellesse, Soho square, governess. — 
R. Bickerton, Wenlock street, Old street, St Luke’s, proctor’s clerk.—T. 
Chadd, Hanley castle, Worcestershire, blacksmith.—J. Ross, Calverley, 
Yorkshire, cloth manufacturer.—J. Stubbin, Marsk, Yorkshire, lieutenant 
in the he - navy.—J. Blakey, Bradford, Yorkshire, woolcomber.—C. 
7. Wilkens non road, Queen’s road, Dalston, livery-stable keeper.— 

Lianfwrog, 


: » Denbighshire, butcher—W, Sanderson, Almond- 








bury, Yorkshire, fancy waistcoat manufacturer.—J. M‘Hardy, East Teign- 
mouth, Devonshire, hairdresser.—Charlotte Dowling, Great Russell street, 
St Giles’s-in-the-Fields, lodging-house keeper.— 8. Chadwick, Bristol, 
china shopman.—W. Payne, Aston near Birmingham, warehouse clerk.— 
J. Gardner, Birmingham.—A. H. Attwater, Exmouth, no business.—J. 
Wills, Birmingham, out of business.—J. Limb, Chesterfield, Derbyshire, 
tailor.—P. Williams, Drury lane, journeyman shoemaker.—J. Cloutman, 
Great Leonard street, Shoreditch, carpenter.—W. Smith, Sheffield, cabinet- 
case maker.—Mary Farnham, Exeter, no business.—G. Wilson, North 
Shields, baker.—J. Marchant, jun., Hollingbourne, Kent, union workhouse 
schoolmaster.—J. Barham, sen., Tenderden, Kent, out of business.—C, 
Tapsell, Denmark road, Camberwell, attorney’s clerk.— W. B. Seabrook, 
Little Warley, Essex, baker.—R. Cronkshaw, Egerton-within-Turton, 
Lancashire, butcher.—R. F. Smith, Harrison street, Gray’s-inn road, attor- 
ney’s clerk —T. Knight, Newick, Sussex, corn chandler —C. Coles, Cleve 
land street, Fitzroy square, tailor.—J. J. Clark, Thornton street, Dockhead, 
baker.—R. Sharp, Three Horse-shoe yard, Gilbert street, Grosvenor square, 
out of business.—J. W. White, Upper Norton street, clerk.—W. H.A. Cole, 
New Church road, Camberwell, attorney’s clerk.—Anne Newark, Oxford, 
milliner.— Major Hurst, Manchester, bookkeeper.—G. Howe, Sheffield, table 
blade forger.—J. Cobb, Goole, Yorkshire, bricklayer.—J. C. Hudson, Bur- 
ley, Yorkshire, out of business—W. Young, Monyers street, Hoxton, cow: 
keeper’s assistant.—H. Manwaring, Worcester, tailor.—Maria Edmonds, 
Meadow place, South Lambeth, plumber.— H. Weaver, Towcester, North- 
amptonshire, tailor.—G. Powell, North Birkenhead, Cheshire, coal dealer. 
—W. Hatswell, Portland terrace, Walworth common, out of business.—T 
Hoile, Sandwich, Kent, out of business.—F. Wright, Peterborough, North- 
amptonshire, out of business.—J. Smith, Calverley, Yorkshire, joiner.—J. W. 
Monteath, Toxteth park, Lancashire, teacher of navigation.— P. Nicol,jun., 
Lincoln, out of business, R. Cripps, Miserden, Gloucestershire, shoemaker, 
—L. R. Mackintosh, Cleeve, Gloucestershire. —H. Gore, Belvedere crescent, 
Pedlar’s acre, civil engineer.— W. Coker, Loddon, Norfolk, shoemaker.— 
R. Winch, Herne Bay, schoolmaster’s assistant.—J. Daughty, Cambridge, 
stage coachman.— William W. George Norman, otherwise William Nor- 
man, King street, Bloomsbury, compositor. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

J. M‘Coll, Glasgow, provision merchant.—A. Wilson, Edinburgh, cattle 

dealer.—R. W. Hume, Leith, stationer. 


DIVIDENDS. 


June 11, G. Walter, Oundle, Northamptonshire, grocer.—June 11, S. 
Jupp, Little Hampton, Sussex, corn merchant.—June 11, F. J. Pegler, 
Reading, woollen draper.—June 11, J. F. Garnett, Wellington street 
and Tooley street, Southwark, hatter.— June 13, W. and J. Rayner, 
Uxbridge and Hillingdon, seed crushers.—June 14, 8. Churchill, Ded- 
dington, Oxfordshire, scrivener.—June 14, J. R. Pidding, George yard, 
Lombard street, and Finchley, merchant.—June 14, 8S. Brown, Oxford 
street, cheesemonger.—June 11, R. Hone, Hatton garden, stationer.— 
June 13, J. Bourne, Norton in the Moors, Staffordshire, printer.—June 
24, A. Bower, Basford, Staffordshire, and Manchester, banker. — June 
12, T. Pearce, Stone, Staffordshire, miller.—June 13, J. Brown, Wey- 
mouth, tea dealer.—June 14, H. R. Osborne, Truro, grocer.—June 12, 
W. Comer, Liverpool, cotton broker.—June 12, H. Clapham, Liverpool, 
woollen-draper.— June 11, T. Norman, Penketh, Lancashire, sailcloth 
manufacturer.—June 12, B. Berrill, Liverpool, merchant.—June 13, N, 
N. and R. Solly, Rowley Regis, Staffordshire, and Sheffield, iron masters, 

CERTIFICATES. 

June 11, F. J. Pegler, Reading, woollen draper.—June 11, P. Phillips, 
Southampton street, Covent garden, printseller.— June 11, S. Ruffell, 
Greenwich, linendraper.—June 11, J. Game, Long Melford, Suffolk, corn 
dealer.—June 13, W. Ball, Goodge street, Tottenham court road, cabinet 
maker.— June 18, W. G. Kelson, Canterbury, builder.—June 12, C. 
Deane, Southampton, coach builder,—June 11, A. Mason, Bury St 
Edmund’s, coach proprietor.—June 11, G. H. D. Lawrence, Hornsey, 
merchant.—June 13, W. Lewis, jun., Axbridge, Somersetshire, baker.— 
June 11, J. B. Nelson, Psraacad, millwright.—June 1], S. Ball, Liver- 
pool, chemist.—June 11, W. Robertson, Liverpool, drysalter.—June 12, 
T. Pearce, Stone, Staffordshire, miller.—June 12, J. Glazebrook, Birming- 
ham, carpenter.— June 12, J. Brown, Weymouth, tea dealer.—June 13, 
H. R. Osborne, Truro, grocer.—June 13, J. Alexander, Pendleton, Lan- 
cashire, common brewer. 

CERTIFICATES.—Jvne 11. 

J. Hughes, Liverpool, painter—H. Wood, F!eet street, bookseller.— 
N. Blake, Edgware road, linendraper.—R. Alsop, Manchester, grocer.— 
T. Brewer, Liverpool, flag dealer—M. Murphy, Liverpool, grocer.—R. 
Maryon, Chigwell, Essex, blacksmith.—E. Tuck, Haymarket, silyersmith, 
—J. J. Johnson, Lant street, Southwark, carpenter. 





Friday, May 24. 
BANKRUPTS. 
WEBB, B., High street, Southwark, cheesemonger. 
and Thomas, Commercial chambers, Mincing lane. 
MARTIN, J. W., Newmarket, chemist. (Jones, Trinder, and Tudway, 
John street, Bedford row, London. 
PIKE, J. M., Great Bath street, Cold Bath square, licensed victualler. 
{ Stuart, New inn. 

PARSON, W., Sonthampton, grocer. 
street, Bloomsbury. 

DAVISON, T., Stockton-upon Tees, grocer. 

SMITH, J., Manchester, calico printer. 
Temple. 

JOHNSON, J. C., and CHAPMAN, W., Manchester, chemists. 
and Mourilyan, Gray’s inn, London. 

PITT, J., Longdon, innkeeper. [ Bloxham, Birmingham. 


EEE = — 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(Brown, Marten, 


{ Walker and Co., Southampton 


{ Nixon, Symond’s inn. 
| Makinson and Saunder, 


[ Hall 











TO TEA MERCHANTS AND IMPORTERS. 
GENTLEMAN (Principal ina respectable but recently 


41. established Commission House in Liverpool), well connected, espe- 
cially in Liverpool, Cheshire, and North Wales, is desirous of entering into 
an arrangement with any respectable Wholesale Tea House in London, for 
the Sale of their Teas on Commission. He has devoted some time to the 
Tea Trade, and is well acquainted with numerous buyers. 


Highly respectable references will be given and Hg nee and none but 
principals will be treated with. Address, Box 8, 104, Post office, Liverpool. 
Liverpool, 23rd May, 1844, 
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On Wednesday next will be published, price 6d. 
‘THOUGHTS on SLAVERY and CHEAP SUGAR; 
* with a Letter tothe Members of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. By James Ewrnc Rircare, Editor of the Philanthropist. 

London: Aylott and Jones, Paternoster row. 





NATIONAL ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE. 


‘THE WEEKLY MEETING of the LEAGUE will 
be held in the THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, the 29th of May. 

The Chair will be taken by the Right Hon. Earl DUCIE, precisely at 
HALF-PAST SEVEN O’CLOCK. 

The meeting will be addressed by R. Cobden, Esq. M.P., and other’ 
gentlemen. 

Cards of admission may be had on application at the Offices of the League 
on Monday and Tuesday, between the hours of eleven and four o'clock. 

Applications for Private Boxes to be made personally, or by letter, on 
Monday. 

The cards of registered Members will admit, as heretofore, to Pit and 
Galleries.—Doors to be opened at Seven o’Clock. 


DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25 PALLMALL, London, 
Capital. £500,000. 
This office is provided with very accurately constructed tables, by which 
it can assure diseased lives on equitable terms. 
The extra premium discontinued on restoration of the assured to perma- 
nent health. 
Increased annuities granted on unsound lives, the amount varying with 
the particular disease. 
Members of consumptive families assured at equitable rates. 
Healthy lives are assured at lower rates than at most other offices. 
Policies of twelve months’ standing are not affected by suicide, duelling, 
&c ; and assigned policies are valid from the date of the policy, should 
death ensue from any of these causes. 
F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 








UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY, H.R. H. PRINCE 
ALBERT, THE ROYAL FAMILY, AND NOBILITY. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE. 


A fragrant white powder, prepared from Oriental Herbs of inestimable 
virtue for strengthening, preserving, and cleansing the Teeth. 

It eradicates the factitious formation of Tartar, and by the removal of 
that extraneous substance, lends a salutary growth and freshness to the 
_ It removes from the surface of the Teeth the spots of incipient 

ecay, polishes and preserves the enamel, imparting the :nost pure and pear!- 
like whiténess; while, from its salubrious and disinfecting qualities, it 
gives sweetness and perfume to the breath. 


Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 


RGOWLAND’S KALYDOR 
Pleasingly dissipates all Pimples, Spots, Blotches, Redness, Tan, Freckles, 
and other Defects of the Skin. Gentlemen will find it peculiarly grateful 
after shaving in allaying the irritation of the skin. 


Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 
CAUTION.—To protect the Public from Fraud, the Honourable Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Stamps have authorised the Proprietor’s sig- 
nature to be engraved on the Government Stamp, thus 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20 HATTON GARDEN, 
Which is affixed on each Article. 
*,* All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS. 


ATURAL MINERAL WATERS of ENGLAND 
FRANCE, and GERMANY. 








NAMES PROPERTIES PRESCRIBED FOR 

Enghien............ Diaphoretic alterative... Cutaneous diseases, affections 
of the chest. 

eee Antacid alterative ...... Affections of the kidneys and 
liver, hemorrhoids. 

Fachingen......... Antacid tonic .............. Stomach disorders, urinary 
obstructions, various female 
complaints. 

Harrogate ......... Alterative aperient ...... Cutaneous diseases, stomach 

wen disorders, obstructions. 
Kissingen-Rackzi Alterative tonic............ Complaints of the liver and 
. stomach, gout, obstructions. 
Marienbad......... Aperient alterative ...... Torpidity of the liver, abdo- 
ina, i 

3, ee f wees Ser. 

Saidschutz...... | eee J Habitual ,costiveness, ple- 

i. thora, bilious affections. a 

Swalbach ......... Tonic alterative............ General debility, obstructions 
in females. 

er ere Diuretic alterative tonic Torpidity of the liver, urinary 
obstructions, affections of 

, the chest. 
Spa-Pouhon ...... PN iis oder» Nervous disorders, general 
" debility, femal tions. 
MD Coes cece cies Diureticantacidalterative Gravel ind = ig amr 


stomach complaints, gout 
and rheumatism. 
Dragées pourles Dames, a specific in leucorrhea (fluor albus), 2s, a box. 
Pastilles de Vichy, stomachic-digestive-antacid, 1s. and 2s. s box. 
Pastilles and Dragées de Lactate de Fer, prescribed in chlorosis (pales 
couleurs) and debility in both sexes, 2s. 6d. a box, 
Pilules Carboni ues, preventive of sea sickness, 
ne } ae —_ for all kinds of mineral waters. 
irop an onbons pecto ifric 
rd oP more raux, Poudre Dentifrice, Pommade Dupuy- 
Brighton Waters; Soda and Potash Waters; Lemonade. 


At E. H. DUHAMEL axp CO’S Miveran W 
Mepicine Warenovse, mn amy Seeman 


No.7 DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE. 





15 per Cent. Discount fer Cash to Shippers, Captains, and Emigrants. 


ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive and in- 
jurious metals, called Nickel and German Silver, supplanted by the 
iatscdaelion of a new and perfectly matchless ALBATA PLATE. 

C. WATSON, 41 and 42 BARBICAN, and 16 NORTON FOLGATE, 
aided by a person of science in the amalgamation of Metals, has succeeded 
in bringing to public notice the most beautiful article ever yet offered; 
possessing all the richness of Silver in appearance, with all its durability 
and hardness—with its perfect sweetness in use—undergoing, as it does, 
a Chemical Process, by which all that is nauseous in Mixed Metals ig 
entirely extracted—resisting all Acids, may be cleaned as Silver, and ig 
Manufactured into every Article for the Table and Sideboard. 


Plain. Threaded, King’s. 
Table Spoons and Forks 16s. 6d. 30s.0d. 35s. Os, 
Dessert ditto ditto . . . 8 25 0 30 0 
Tea Spoons . ; ‘ See 13 6 13 6 
Salt ditto . . ° . . . (§. ®@ 12 6 12 6 
Fish Knives , ‘ se - 5 6eachl2 6 12 6 
Sauce Ladles é 3 6pair 7 6 7 6 
Gravy Spoons . : 3 6each 7 6 7 6 


C. WATSON begs the Public will understand that this Metal is pecu- 
liarly his own, and that silver is not more different from gold than his 
Metal is from all others—on its intrinsic merit alone he wishes it to be 
tested, and from the daily increasing eulogiums he receives, he is convinced 
that nothing can prevent its becoming an article of universal wear. 

C. WATSON’S handsomely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and 
PRICE CURRENT is just “sumac tang and Families who regard economy 
and elegance should possess themselves of this useful Book, which may be 
had Gratis, and Post Free, from the above Address. 

Foreign Orders promptly executed to any extent. 

THREE PAPIER MACHE TEA ‘TRAYS, «35s.; a set of three 
Gothic-shape ditto (including the largest size), for 35s.; three Gothic- 
shape japanned ditto, 25s.; three sandwich-shape ditto, 15s.; and every 
article in Furnishing Hardware unusually low; quality here is the primary 
consideration, hence their uninterrupted success for fifty years, and their 

resent celebrity, as the best and most extensive Furnishing Warehouses 
in London. 

TABLE KNIVES, ivory handles, warranted, lls. per doz.; Desserts, 
9s.; Carvers, 4s. per pair; a most extensive stock to select from, with 
balance handles, at 55s., 60s., and 70s., the long set of fifty pieces; white 
bone and other handles, 8s. to 15s. the twenty-four pieces: stag-handled 
carvers, 3s. 6d. per pair. The establishments of C. Watson have ranked pre- 
eminent for fifty years for their superior Table Cutlery, the whole of which 
is marked with his name and address, and subject to exchange if not 
approved of. 

SOLAR and CANDLE LAMPS.—A Solar Lamp to burn common oil 
without smoke or smell, 22s, 6d.; a Palmer’s Patent Candle Lamp, to give 
the light of two mould candles, plated, and with glass shade, 9s.; Hot 
Water Dishes for venison, beefsteak, or stews; a Set of Six London-made 
Patent Dish Covers, 18s. 94; Fenders, 3 ft. 6s.; 3 ft. 6in. 7s.; if bronzed, 
3 ft. 7s.; 3 ft. 6in. 8s. Fire Irons, 3s. 6d.; Coal Scuttles, Tea Kettles, and 
every article in Furnishing Hardware unusually low. , 

FRUIT DESSERT KNIVES, with FRENCH FORKS, of C. WAT- 
SON’S NEW ALBATA PLATE (which is so rapidly superseding sil- 
ver), in sets of twenty-four pieces, with ivory handles, 45s.; carved ivory 
handles, 50s.; Albert-pattern handles, 50s.; if in mahogany cases, 1és. 
extra. C. W. begs the public to understand this Metal is peculiarly his 
own, and is manufactured into every article for the Table and Sideboard. 
Plated and Silver Goods in every variety. Export and wholesale orders 
promptly executed. 

To Families and New-married Couples, and indeed to all who study 
economy, combined with usefulness and elegance, the possession of his 
Catalogue will prove invaluable, and is sent to all parts of the Kingdom 
Gratis, and Post Free, on application at his Warehouses, 41 and 42 Bar- 
bican, or 16 Norton Folgate. 





AMPHINE LAMP !!!—The Parent Campuine 
Lamp gives a rich light, surpassing Gas in pureness and brilliancy, 
is simple in construction, and emits neither smoke or smell. May be seen 
burning at F. Barnett’s Furnishing Ironmongery and Lamp Warehouse, 
25 Oxford street,where a large assortment may be selected from, all at the 
lowest possible prices. Any Lamp Pillar may be fitted with a Camphine 
head. Patent Champion Spirit, 3s. 3d. per Gallon. N. B.—25 Oxford 
street, one door west of Rathbone place. 


PATENT ENAMELLED KITCHEN WARE is the 


most durable and cleanly article ever introduced, stands the test of any 
acid, never requires repairing, and is strongly recommended for chemical 
purposes, Saucepans, from ls. 6d.; Stew pans, from 2s. ; Tea kettles, Pre- 
serving pans, Frying pans, Gridirons, &c. &c. full twenty per cent. under 
any other house. Catalogues sent in answer to a post-paid application. 


HALL LAMPS, Ils. 6d.; ground glass Patent Solar 
Lamps, from 2s. 6d.; Palmer’s Patent Candle Lamps, from 5s. A 
most elegant assortment of Table, Bracket, Sideboard, and Suspendin 
Lamps, in ormulu and bronze, at extraordinary low prices, Lamps clean 
or altered to the Solar principle; Lamp shades, 5s.; Cottons, 4d. per doz, ; 
Palmer’s Patent Candles, 8d. per lb. 


ELIOS STOVE, price 35s. will warm a Koom 20 feet 
square at the cost of 2}d. per diem.; is peculiarly agreeable and whole- 
some, and well adapted for Sitting or Sleeping rooms, Conservatories, or 
Shops. Drawings and Catalogues of prices sent in answer to post-paid 
applications. Country orders are requested to contain either remittance 
or areference in Town. 


From 18s.—GUNS and RIFLES, London Govern- 
ment proved.—A large assortment of Spanish-ribbed Twist Single and 
Double-barrelled Fowling Pieces, of superior manufacture and finish; 
some Rifles by the very best makers. Pistols, shot-belts, Powder-flasks, 
~ at least 30 per cent. cheaper than Londom Makers’ exorbitant 
charges. 

F. BARNETT, 25 Oxford street, one door west of Rathbone place. 
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